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SOCIALISM AND LABOR. 


THE unique position, as well as the exalted personal char- 
acter of Leo XIII., could not fail to attract world-wide atten- 
tion to the recent Encyclical Letter, wherein he deals with ques- 
tions upon which current opinion is everywhere directed. 

The fact that the Head of so powerful and so conservative 
an organization as the Catholic Church deems it imperative to 


turn the thoughts and efforts of his fellow-believers to the press- 
ing need of discovering some way by which the condition of the 
masses who toil with their hands may be improved, is not mere- 
ly a signal example of the importance now given to the prob- 
lems raised by the New Socialism, but it is also an evidence of 
a desire within the church itself to enter in a more active man- 
ner into the struggles of the modern world to develop a_ higher 
and more Christian civilization. 

The words of the Holy Father, now before all readers, are 
distinct and elaborate, and they need no comment. Let us, 
while we study them in a reverent spirit, turn our attention to 
the godlike work in which he asks us to co-operate. The deep 
import of the Encyclical lies in the authoritative pronouncement 
that the mission of the church is not only to save souls, but 
also to save society; that the earthly and temporal interests of 
men not less than their spiritual welfare are of concern to this 
divine institution, which is Catholic not only in its teaching and 
its organization, but also in its sympathies. To make truth, jus- 
tice, and love prevail, which is the meaning of the prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth,” and which is the 
great aim and end of the church, all human forces should con- 
spire: for “it is with this,” says the Pope, “as with the Provi- 
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dence which governs the world: results do not happen unless 
all the causes co-operate.” 

The interest which all who think take in the laboring classes, 
whether it spring from sympathy or fear, is a characteristic feat- 
ure of the age. 

Their condition seems to be the great anomaly in our other- 
wise progressive and brilliant civilization. Whether when com- 
pared with the lot of the slaves and serfs of former times that 
of the modern laborer is fortunate, is not the question. He is 
not placed in the midst of the poverty and wretchedness of a 
rude and barbarous society, but in the midst of boundless wealth 
and great refinement. He lives, too, in a democratic age, in 
which all men profess to believe in equality and liberty; in an 
age in which the brotherhood of the race is proclaimed by all 
the organs of opinion. He has a voice in public affairs, and 
since laborers are the majority, he is, in theory at least, the sov- 
ereign. They who govern profess to do everything by the au- 
thority of the people, in their name and for their welfare; and 
yet, if we are to accept the opinions of the Socialists, the wage- 
takers, who in the modern world are the vast multitude, are 
practically shut out from participation in our intellectual and 
material inheritance. They contend that the poor are, under the 
present economic system, the victims of the rich, just as in the an- 
cient societies the weak were the victims of the strong; so that 
wage-labor, as actually constituted, differs in form rather than in 
its essential results from the labor of slaves and serfs. And 
even dispassionate observers think that the tendency of the 
present system is to intensify rather than to diminish the evils 
which do exist; and that we are moving towards a state of 
things in which the few will own everything, and the many be 
hardly more than their hired servants. In America, they admit 
that sparse population and vast natural resources, which as yet 
have hardly been touched, help to conceal this fatal tendency 
which is best seen in the manufacturing and commercial centres 
of Europe, where the capitalistic method of production has re- 
duced wage-earners to a condition of pauperism and degradation 
which is the scandal of Christendom and a menace to society; 
aid Leo XIII. but expresses the thought and sentiment of all 
enlightened and generous minds when he declares that “there 
can be no question whatever but some remedy must be found, 
and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness which press 
so heavily at this moment upon the great majority of the very 


poor.” 
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The present condition of labor is the result of gradually 
evolved processes, running through centuries. 

The failure of the attempt of Charlemagne to organize the 
barbarous hordes which had overspread Europe into a stable 
empire was followed by an era of violence and lawlessness, of 
wars and invasions, from which society sought refuge in the 
feudal system. The strong man, as temporal or spiritual lord, 
was at the top of the feudal hierarchy, and under him the weak 
formed themselves into classes. The serf labored a*certain num- 
ber of days for himself, and a certain number for his lord. In 
the towns the craftsmen were organized into guilds which pro- 
tected the interests of the members. The mendicant poor were 
not numerous, and their wants were provided for by the bishops 
and the religious orders. 

Then the growth of towns and the development of trade and 
commerce brought wealth to the burghers, who became a dis- 
tinct class, while domestic feuds and foreign wars, especially the 
Crusades, weakened and impoverished the knights and_ barons. 
The printing-press and the use of gunpowder in war helped to 
further undermine the feudal power, while the discovery of 
America, the turning of the Cape of Good Hope, and the Pro- 
testant revolution threw all Europe into a ferment from which 
new social conditions were evolved. The peasants who had been 
driven from the land by the decay of the great baronial houses, 
and the confiscation of the property of the church, flocked into 
the towns or became vagabonds. The poor became so numerous 
that permanent provision had to be made for them, and poor 
laws were consequently devised. It was the contemplation of 
their misery which caused Sir Thomas More to write the fol- 
lowing words, which sound as though they had been taken from 
some modern Socialist address : 


“Therefore, I must say that, as I hope for mercy, I can 
have no notion of all the other governments that I see or know 
than that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who on pretence of 
managing -the public, only pursue their private ends, and devise 
all the ways and arts they can find out; first that they may 
without danger preserve all that they have so ill acquired, and 
then that they may engage the poor to toil and labor for them 
at as low rates as possible, and oppress them as much as they 
please. And if they can but prevail to get these contrivances 
established by the show of public authority, which is considered 
as the representative of the whole people, then they are ac- 
counted laws.” 
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The master-workman who, in the middle ages, employed but 
two or three apprentices and as many journeymen, gave way to 
a class of capitalists, enriched by the confiscated wealth of the 
church, by the treasures imported from America and the Indies, 
and by the profits of the slave-traffic, who at once prepared to 
take advantage of the stimulus to industry given by the opening 
of a vast world market. As late as the middle of the last cen- 
tury, however, manufacturing was still carried on by masters 
who employéd but a small number of hands, and had but little 
capital invested in the business; and the modern industrial era, 
with its factory system, properly begins with our marvellous 
mechanical inventions and the use of steam as a motive power. 
Machinery made production on a large scale possible, and threw 
the whole business into the hands of capitalists, while laborers 
are left with nothing but their ability to work, which they are 
forced to sell at whatever price it will bring. The capitalist’s 
one aim is to amass wealth, and he buys human labor just as 
he buys machinery or raw material, at the lowest rate at which 
it can be obtained. It is either denied that the question of 
wages has an ethical aspect, or it is maintained that the compe- 
tition among capitalists themselves, which under the present 
system of production is inevitable, compels employers to ignore 
considerations of equity. Hence it comes to be held that what- 
ever increases profits is right. The hours of labor are prolonged, 
the sexes are intermingled, children are put to work in factories, 
sanitary laws are violated; wares are made in excess of demand; 
and, in consequence of the resulting glut of the markets, wages 
are still further lowered or work is stopped; and the laborers, 
whether they continue to work or whether they strike, or are 
forced into idleness, are threatened with physical and moral ruin. 
The further development of the system is, in the opinion of 
many observers, towards the concentration of capital in immense 
joint-stock companies and syndicates, whose directors, by buying 
competing concerns and also legislatures and judges, make 
opposition impossible, and render the condition of laborers still 
more hopeless. 

This brief sketch of the history and nature of industrialism is 
sufficient to account for the existence of the various socialistic 
theories and movements of the present day. The word Socialism, 
which first came into use.in the early part of this century, 
stands rather for a tendency than for a definite body of princi- 
ples and methods, and this tendency is one of which men of 
very different and even opposite opinions approve: and a Social- 
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ist may be a theist or an atheist, a spiritualist or a materialist, a 
Christian or an agnostic. The general implication is the need of 
greater equality in the condition of human beings. The aim, 
therefore, is to bring about a social arrangement in which all will 
receive a fair share of the good things of life; and the best way 
to secure this, socialists commonly think, is to render the will of 
the individual more completely subordinate to that of the com- 
munity. The methods by which this may be accomplished are 
not necessarily violent or revolutionary. In the opinion of many 
serious writers, socialism is the logical outcome of tendencies 
which are held to prevail throughout the civilized world. Our 
views of liberty, equality, and fraternity, they say, must necessarily 
lead not merely to the reign of the people, to a universal de- 
mocracy, but must embody themselves in a state which will 
own both land and capital, and will control both production and 
distribution ; for only in this way can all be made free and equal, 
and the brotherhood of the race become something better than 
ironical cant. Already the state has widened its sphere of 
action. It has passed laws to regulate industry, it has taken 
charge of education, and there are many indications that the ten- 
dency is to assume that whatever concerns the health, happiness, 
and morals of the people should be subject to state control. 
The massing of capital in great corporations is the beginning of 
a movement, it is thought, which will end in the transference of 
all capital to the one sole corporate state. The different labor 
unions and co-operative societies are regarded as schools in which 
the working classes are receiving the education needed to pre- 
pare them for the work of universal intelligent co-operation. The 
Socialists hold, also, that the moral progress of the modern world 
points in the same direction. There is a wider sympathy, a new 
sense of justice, a desire to come to the help of the weak and 
wronged, a consciousness of the responsibility, not of individuals 
alone but of society, which must lead to a readjustment of the 
social order in accordance with the sentiments of the more hu- 
mane temper which is characteristic of our age. And is not all 
this, in part at least, a result of the teaching and example of 
Christ himself, who came to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the infirm and to bring relief to the overburdened, and who 
thus gave the impulse which has finally developed into’ our hu- 
manitarian faith, hope, and love? A large number of Socialists, 
it is true, are atheists and materialists, but the earnest desire to 
discover some means whereby justice may be done the people, 
whereby they may be relieved from their poverty and misery, 
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and the resulting vice and crime, is in intimate harmony with 
the gentle and loving spirit of. Him who passed no sorrow by. 

From the general principle that it is the duty of the rich and 
strong to use at least part of their wealth and strength in the 
service of their fellow-men, and first of all in the service of the 
poor and helpless, no good or wise man will dissent. Here, then, 
is a common ground whereon all, whatever their philosophic and 
religious opinions and beliefs may be, can meet. Disagreement 
arises only when we come to discuss how this may best be done. 
If, however, the discussion is to be useful, it is necessary that 
we first get a true view of the condition of the classes to whose 
relief we wish to come. 

Are the evils from which they suffer really as great and des- 
perate as the Socialist agitators would have us believe? Are 
laborers worse paid, worse fed, worse clothed, and worse housed 
than, for instance, in the early part of this century? Do they 
labor a greater number of hours, and is their work more severe 
and exhausting now than then? 

Is the tendency of the present system to make them unintel- 
ligent, brutal, and reckless? Is the present economic system an 
organization of the ruling classes to keep the laborers in poverty 
and permanent subjection? Is it a fact, in a word, that we are 
drifting towards a state of things in which the few shall own 
everything and the many nothing? 

If these questions are to receive an affirmative answer, then 
the method of production by private competitive capital should 
be condemned, for it not only, in this case, works injustice to 
large multitudes, but must, if permitted to continue in operation, 
finally lead to social ruin. It is easily intelligible that those who 
believe that private capitalism is essentially vicious, should look 
to Socialism as a ground for hope, and that they should find in 
the supposed tendencies of the present economic developments a 
reason for thinking that the reign of individualism is nearing its 
end. 

The democracy upon which light is streaming from many 
sources, which all the forces and struggles of society are helping 
to organize more thoroughly, and which is rapidly becoming con- 
scious of its superior power, could not be expected to accept as 
permanent a system which makes of the mass of the people a 
herd of proletarians, dependent upon uncertain wage-labor. Al- 
ready, under democratic influence, the state has assumed functions 
formerly performed by individuals, families, and minor communi- 
ties, and under the pressure of the growing sense of the respon- 
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sibility of society for the welfare of all its members, it tends to 
widen the sphere of its activity and to take greater control of 
the lives of citizens. 

And as it always happens when the stream of tendency sets 
strongly in a given direction, those who oppose not less than those 
who favor hasten the coming of the new order. Events, in fact, 
solve the great problems, and our discussions are but the foam 
that crests the waves. Thus, it is conceivable that the efforts of 
competitive ‘capital to save itself by forming colossal companies 
and syndicates, may be found in the end to facilitate the trans- 
ference of the whole to the collective management of society. 

The.era of the small producer, it is plain, has passed away. 
Indeed, the greatest sufferers among laborers, at present, are the 
victims of what is known as the Sweating System, which is an 
unhealthy survival of the method of domestic production. If the 
choice, then, is between the massing of capital in a few hands 
and its complete control by the state, there can be little doubt 
as to what the final decision will be. 

But the question whether the Socialist view of the actual con- 
dition of labor and of the tendencies of the present economic 
order, is the true view, still remains to be answered. 

There Wr reasons which should lead us to look upon the as- 
sertions of, the Socialist agitators with a certain distrust. The 
temper of’ reformers is enthusiastic, and hence they almost in- 
evitably exaggerate the evils they seek to correct. The crowd 
is fond of reckless statement, and its leaders not unfrequently 
win and hold their pre-eminence by the boldness with which 
they deal in passionate rhetoric. It is well known, too, that 
when patients begin to improve they become irritable; and this 
is true also of suffering bodies of men. The hopeless become 
resigned. The negro slaves began and ended the day’s work to 
the sound of their own melodies; and when women were treated 
like slaves the indignities they suffered called forth no clamorous 
protests. The discontent and agitation which now exist among 
the working classes.are not, then, a proof that their condition is 
altogether evil or that it is growing worse, while the testimony 
of the leaders in the labor-movements is, for the reasons I have 
given, open to suspicion. 

No enlightened mind doubts the superiority of our civilization 
over that of all preceding centuries, and yet when was there 
ever so much fault-finding as now with the evils and shortcom- 
ings of political, social, and domestic life ? 

We have even a literature which proclaims that life itself is 
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worthless; and there is evidently a number of readers who are 
interested in arguments which go to show that marriage, free in- 
stitutions, popular education, civilization, and Christianity have all 
broken down and failed to bring the good they promised and 
which the human heart craves. 

Our gains seem to have served only to make us more con- 
scious of what we still lack, and in the light of our intellectual, 
moral, and material progress we easily persuade ourselves that 
what has been achieved is little more than the promise of better 
things to be. Then our implements of almost magical power and 
delicacy, and the ease and rapidity with which by their aid we 
are able to overcome mere physical obstacles, have made us im- 
patient. We rebel against the teaching which inculcates the wis- 
dom of making haste slowly, and we imagine that by teaching 
people to read and write, and by proper legislative enactments, 
we may do away with ignorance, poverty, and crime as easily as 
we drain swamps or recover exhausted soil. In this our temper 
is unphilosophic and misleading. Social development depends 
upon laws which legislation can modify only to a limited extent, 
and a prerequisite to all effective and desirable social trans- 
formations is a corresponding change in the character of both 
the masses and their rulers and employers. Now, alterations in 
the character of a people are the result of slow processes, car- 
ried on through successive generations, and hence it is a mistake 
to suppose that a change in the machinery of government will 
suddenly produce an equivalent change in the thought and con- 
duct of men. The futility of mere paper constitutions has been 
proven by experiments which leave no room for doubt. Mexico, 
for example, has had republican institutions since the early part 
of this century, but the condition of the masses of its people is 
no better than was that of the slaves in the Southern States. 

Putting aside, then, as impracticable all schemes for bringing 
on an era of universal comfort and contentment by mechanical 
changes in the constitution of society, let us strive to get a 
clear view of the results and tendencies of the actually existing 
system of competitive capitalistic production. 

In the first place, it is a fact that, neither in Europe nor in 
the United States, is there a chasm between the enormously rich 
ana the very poor, but there is a gradation of possession from 
the beggar to the great capitalist. Most of what is said about 
the poverty and misery of the working class is applicable only 
to what has been called the social residuum, which may be com- 
pared to the stragglers and camp-followers of an army; and the 
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social gulf is not between rich men and steady, thrifty laborers, 
but rather between these latter and the crowd of loafers and 
criminals. That the cause of this disparity of condition is moral 
rather than economic, whoever observes may see; and this fact 
gives emphasis to the great truth that all real amelioration in 
the lot of human beings depends on their religious, moral, and 
intellectual state. Money does not make a miser rich nor its 
lack a true man poor. The most competent authorities, basing 
their opinion upon exhaustive statistical study and careful obser- 
vation, hold that the condition of laborers during the industrial 
period has been one of gradual improvement. In England, from 
1688 to 1800, there was an increase of less than fifty per cent. 
in the number of laborers, and an increase of six hundred and 
ten per cent. in their total earnings; and from 1800 to 1883 
workers increased a little over four hundred per cent. and their 
income about six hundred per cent. Wages have risen both in 
amount and in purchasing power. The hours of labor have be- 
come fewer and the rate of mortality has decreased. ‘ Taken as 
a whole,” says Professor Levi, who is a recognized authority on 
questions of statistics, “the working classes of the United King- 
dom may be said to be stronger in physique, better educated, 
with more time at their command, in the enjoyment of greater 
political rights, in a more healthful relation towards their em- 
ployers, receiving higher wages and better able to effect some 
savings, in 1884 than they were in 1857.” And in England the 
conditions are less favorable to the laboring classes than in some 
other countries, far less favorable than they are in our own. It 
is densely populated; it imports much of its food; nearly all the 
land is owned by a few thousand families; its workmen have 
been crippled and dwarfed by laws made in the interest of 
employers ; and production and distribution are regulated accord- 
ing to the principles of free trade, which we here in America, 
at least, are taught to believe has a tendency to lower wages. 

In the United States, it is plain, there is no gulf between the 
very rich and the very poor, but a gradation of widely dis- 
tributed wealth. More than eight million families are land- 
owners, and of the thirteen million families among whom the 
wealth of the country is divided, eleven million families are said 
to belong to the wage-earning class. We have, indeed, a few 
enormously rich men, but it will be found difficult to hold these 
great fortunes together, and if plutocrats should persist in abus- 
ing the power which money gives, the people will know how to 
protect themselves against the tyrants. 
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If private property is not a crime, and that it is not even 
radical Socialists admit, then wealth however great, if it be hon- 
estly acquired and justly used, must be respected. Much of the 
material progress of our country is due to the energy and fore- 
sight of men who, if they have grown rich themselves, have 
made possible the comfortable and independent existence of 
thousands. Diatribes against wealthy men oftener spring ‘from 
unworthy passions than from any sense of wrongs inflicted by 
them. Duties and responsibilities are personal, and the poor are 
bound not less than the rich to do what they are able to pro- 
mote the common welfare. The obligation of service is universal, 
and to encourage jealousy and hatred of the rich among the 
poor is to do harm to the interests and character of both. If 
the rich are sometimes selfish and heartless, they are quite as 
often generous and helpful. Like other men, they are conscious 
of the irresistible leaning of human nature to the side of justice, 
and if asort of all-embracing good-will is characteristic of Ameri- 
cans, we may hope that all efforts to cause class-hatred to pre- 
vail here will prove futile. At all events, the condition of 
laborers under the régime of competitive production, whatever 
grievances they still may have, are not so desperate as to make 
us willing to run the risk of putting in jeopardy the two things 
we have learned to value the most—Liberty and Individuality. 
Many of our social arrangements are doubtless provisional only. 
In various ways our age is transitional, and such an age is neces- 
sarily one of exceptional hardship for the weak; but in an era of 
change the last thing the wise will counsel is the rushing into 
visionary and untried schemes of reform; and such a scheme, 
where there is question of a whole people, the New Socialism 
certainly is. In small communities even the Socialist theory has 
been found impracticable except where celibacy has been made 
a condition of membership. The social order is an organism in- 
finitely complex, the outcome of many forces, whose action and 
interaction, beginning in the obscure and mysterious regions 
where life and mind first manifest themselves, have been going 
on for unnumbered ages; and it has so intertwined itself with 
man’s very nature that we may say he is what he is in vir- 
tue of the society of which he is the product. By it our lan- 
guage, our literature, our laws, and much of our religion have 
been developed. To make desirable, or possible even, a radical 
change in this order, such as that implied by Socialism, our na- 
ture itself would have to become other. Until this changes man 
will continue to believe that he has the right to own property, 
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and he will continue to look upon the possession of a home and 
of other things whereby a comfortable existence for himself and 
his. wife and children is secured, as among the chief boons of 
life. The owner of the poorest cabin would not barter it for the 
promises of the Socialist paradise. The passion for independence, 
for liberty, which, inborn in our portion, at least, of the Aryan 
race, has been strengthened and intensified by centuries of 
heroic struggles, makes us averse to social schemes which, if 
practical at all, can succeed only by controlling and regulating 
all the affairs of life, by turning the whole nation into an indus- 
trial army, where each one is under orders to keep the place and 
do the duties assigned him. There is nothing we so much dis- 
like as interference—we who think it better to be insulted than 
to have even advice proffered. In America we know our politi- 
cians too well to be able to believe that captains of industry, 
under the control of a supreme council, to whom power vastly 
greater than that which politicians and bosses have ever exercised 
would necessarily be given in a Socialist government, could 
safely or wisely be entrusted with the management of all our 
nearest and dearest concerns. 

If, indeed, the root-principle of the New Socialism, as set 
forth by Marx, and before him by Ricardo, that labor is the 
sole source of value, and that therefore capital is robbery, were 
true, it would certainly be a powerful argument against the ex- 
isting economic order, and would drive honest men to look with 
approval upon projects to substitute in its place some method of 
production and distribution which would not be in open conflict 
with the current ideas of morality. Neither religion nor human- 
ity permits us to acquiesce in a system of organized plunder, 
and if this is what competitive capitalism is, the transformation 
of society, if needs be by revolution, is an end for which all 
good men might well labor. If we assume, with the school of 
Ricardo, that all wealth, all exchange value, is the result exclu- 
sively of labor, then to the laborers all wealth rightfully belongs, 
and capitalists have acquired what they possess by the spoliation 
of the true owners; and the collectivism of Marx, who pro- 
poses to turn all land and capital over to the state, which un- 
dertakes to pay every one the full worth of his work, is a logical 
development. Political economists, however, now generally agree 
in holding that the theory of Ricardo, which makes labor the 
only source of value, is untenable; for capital, which is required 
for preduction, must be accepted as a factor in determining 
values, and its owner therefore is entitled to a fair reward for 
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the service his capital renders. It may be said that capital itself 
is the result of labor, but it must be admitted that it is also the 
_result of abstinence from consumption. While one man _ con- 
sumes the equivalent of his entire work, another consumes but 
part, and thus gradually accumulates a capital, which he invests 
in some machine, for instance, and thereby acquires a right to 
whatever value the machine may add to manufactured products. 
His machine has become his fellow-laborer, and if large and per- 
fect enough, will do the work of many men. What right can 
the state have to take from him this labor-saving instrument, 
which he has invented or paid for with money honestly earned ? 
The fallacy of the Socialist assumption lies in attributing to 
labor a value of its own, independently of the worth of its 
product. The labor spent in doing useless things has no value; 
at least, no social value. He who makes what nobody wants 
has his labor for his pains. The question is not what amount 
of labor an object has cost, but what service can it render. A 
man may devote years to learning to walk the tight-rope, but if 
I do not care for such attainments and exhibitions, I will not 
pay to see him perform. Values, then, cannot be estimated in 
terms of labor, which is nevertheless the task the Socialists have 
set themselves. How shall we determine the worth of the labor 
expended in perfecting a plan such as that which led Columbus 
to discover America? What is the worth of Newton’s labor in 
evolving the theory of gravitation, of Shakspere’s in writing 
“ Hamlet,” of Wagner’s in composing “ Parsifal,’ of Gutenberg’s 
in making his type, or of Watt’s in building his steam-engine ? 
Without the genius of inventors and discoverers, without the 
foresight and enterprise of investors and capitalists, there would 
be little for laborers to do, and society would drift into general 
poverty. 

Far, then, from being the sole source of value, labor, to have 
worth, must be provided with the raw materials and forces of 
nature; must be stimulated and directed by intelligence, and 
must produce things which human beings want; and capital, 
which is not so much the result of labor as of abstinence from 
consumption, which leaves a surplus of the labor product to be 
invested in profit-bearing enterprises, necessarily shares also in 
the determination of values. The present economical system, 
then, is not, as Socialists affirm, organized injustice, though it 
must be admitted that it often leads to wrongs which cripple 
the lives of multitudes, and produce an incalculable amount of 
physical and moral evil. Indeed, the present inequalities in the 
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distribution of wealth affect the moral sense so painfully that 
we cannot look upon them as irremovable. We may not, how- 
ever, trample on rights to secure greater distributive justice, or 
approve of schemes which if they promise a greater abundance 
of material things to the poor, would lead to a general enfeeble- 
ment and lowering of human life. In a Socialist state, in which 
the universal ideal is that of physical well-being and comfort, 
the sublimer moods which make saints, heroes, and men of gen- 
ius possible would no longer be called forth. If all receive the 
same reward, whatever their labor, spontaneity would come to 
an end and progress cease, and such an equality would finally 
come to be a universal equality in indolence, poverty, and low 
thinking; while from an ethical point of view, it would seem 
to be unjust that the same reward should be given to every 
kind of labor. 

If different rewards are given for different kinds of work, the 
practical difficulties in determining the social value of the dif- 
ferent kinds of labor appear to be insuperable, especially when 
we consider that in the Socialist state there are to be no special 
payments, no money to serve as a universal standard of value. 
What shall be the basis of comparison for fixing the relative 
value of the work of a carpenter, a nurse-maid, a schoolmaster, 
and a minister of religion? If it be said that each shall receive 
according to the amount and social utility of his or her produc- 
tive labor, how is this rule to be applied? Every product is the 
result of the operation of many forces, natural, mechanical, and 
human, and to decide what part of the value is due to the 
labor of any special workman is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. If we accept the formula, “To each in proportion to 
the number of hours of his work,” which is said to be in the 
strictest sense the theoretical basis of Socialism, then skilled and 
unskilled labor will be paid alike; and since the acquirement of 
skill is the result of long and painful processes, who would take 
infinite pains when by so doing he would gain nothing? And 
how shall we apply this time-measure to agricultural labor, to 
domestic service, to woman’s work in the family, where she has 
at once the offices of wife, mother, nurse, and housekeeper? If 
skilled labor receives a greater reward than the unskilled the 
principle of equality is abandoned, while the relative values of 
the two kinds of labor must be arbitrarily assumed. Not only, 
then, is the Socialist theory of the source of value unsatisfactory, 
but the methods by which it is proposed to bring about a more 
equal distribution of wealth are either impracticable or, if ap- 
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plied, would lead to greater evils than those from which we 
actually suffer. There would, indeed, have to be a radical 
change in man’s moral nature before it would be safe to entrust 
to any body of men such power as the managers of the Social- 
ist state would inevitably ‘acquire. It is with power as with 
money—those who love it never have enough; and in fact if 
the whole economic management of society, together with the 
education of the young, were turned over to a special governing 
and directing class, its power would necessarily have to be 
almost unlimited. The whole people would be marshalled like 
an army, and unquestioning obedience would be demanded and 
enforced. The right of the people to elect their officers gives 
no assurance that their favorites will be worthy or capable. 
What universal suffrage does to bring the best and the wisest 
into power is now well known. The policy and the candidates 
of the people are the policy and the candidates of wire-pullers 
and bosses. They who should once get hold of the vast and 
complex machinery by which it is proposed to govern the Social- 
ist state would most probably remain in power; and when we 
reflect that all the printing-presses of the country would be 
under their control, and that there would be no reason for the 
existence of political parties, it is difficult to see how they could 
be driven from office. The selfishness which, under the régime 
of competitive capitalism, makes so many employers of labor 
heartless and tyrannical, would assert itself also in the new 
order; for a change of government is like a change of clothes, 
it leaves the man what he was. It is incredible that the per- 
versity of human passion may be corrected by mechanical ap- 
pliances. Its source lies within, where lie also the aids to noble 
life; and until there is a universal change of heart, a social 
theory which assumes that every man loves all men as much as 
he loves himself is utopian. Observant minds, belonging to dif- 
ferent schools of thought, agree in holding that in the modern 
world egotism is more intense than it was in the middle ages, at 
least so far as there is question of the love of money, which 
now is the form all our selfish passions naturally take; , for 
money means power, it means self-indulgence, it means the satis- 
faction of vanity, it means honor and place. Mere intellectual 
training is powerless to correct this vice or to bring about any 
great moral improvement. It tends to change the form of vice 
rather than to make us virtuous; or, if we should take a more 
hopeful view of what secular education is able to do, the time 
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is certainly distant when the masses can be called educated, in 
any real sense of the word. 

Though we cannot accept the fundamental principles of 
Socialism or Collectivism as true, and though we are persuaded 
that society cannot successfully be established upon them as a 
basis, there are none the less bonds of sympathy between us 
and the Socialists. The desire, which in the case of many of 
them is doubtless earnest and sincere, to come to the relief of 
the poor, to find some means by which their lot may be made 
less miserable, springs from a divine impulse. It is Christian 
and human; and the anti-religious spirit of modern Socialism 
comes from an unphilosophic and unhistoric view of the forces 
which create civilization and give promise of a better future. 
Atheism and materialism fatally strengthen and intensify man’s 
selfish passions, by merging life’s whole significance and worth 
into the present transitory existence. If there is no order of 
absolute truth and right, no future for the individual, then 
pleasure is the chief good, and both instinct and reason impel 
to indulgence and to the overthrow of. society, if society makes 
the enjoyment of life impossible. Hence the socialism of ma- 
terialists and atheists logically leads to anarchy. Nothing could 
be more sad than that the multitude should be driven to look 
for deliverance from their wrongs and sorrows to leaders who 
deny God, and man’s kinship with the infinitely true and perfect 
One, who tell them that there is no living heavenly Father, but 
only an unconscious Earth-Mother, on whose senseless body 
Life and Death play their horrid farce. The grasping avarice 
and heartless methods of employers and capitalists, who gen- 
erally profess to be Christians, are arguments against religion 
which the preachers of atheism find effective in addressing the 
victims of our present economic system; while the decay of 
faith has greatly diminished the persuasive force of appeals in 
favor of patient resignation and submission. They who lose 
faith and hope and love, lose patience too; and it is futile to 
preach the sacredness of wealth to the poor when their miser- 
able lives are the sad witnesses to the immorality of the means 
by which it is acquired. 

Who can read the history of rack-renting in Ireland, or the 
story of the Sweating System in the Bztter Cry of Outcast Lon- 
don, without feeling that a social order which makes such things 
possible ought to be changed or destroyed ? 

Who can consider the mental, moral, and physical state of 
certain classes of emigrants who land upon our shores by the 
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thousand, without asking ourselves whether the countries from 
which these people come are civilized and Christian? Has the 
passion of humanity which Christ came to inspire, and which was 
a living principle in his early followers, died in Christian Europe? 
There the very poor certainly are excluded from our spiritual 
and material inheritance, and it would seem that the standing 
armies which are kept up by the various powers are maintained 
rather for the purpose of holding the impoverished masses in 
subjection than for defence against foreign aggression. It is as 
though the ruling classes in Europe had entered into a con- 
spiracy to ferment national jealousy and hatred, that they may 
have a pretext for keeping intact their military organizations, 
which, while they overawe the people, help to reduce them to 
still greater poverty and wretchedness. There Socialism may 
have a meaning, and since there are never wanting with us people 
who think it the proper thing to take whatever infection may pre- 
vail in Europe, it was inevitable that certain dilettants and idio- 
syncratics should seek to persuade us that America too ought to 
have its Socialism. We began, however, as the most completely 
individualist people of which history makes record, and our ex- 
perience has not tended to weaken our faith in the power of 
freedom, intelligence, and industry to solve the great social prob- 
lems. Should our plutocrats, instead of making themselves pub- 
lic benefactors, become public malefactors, a modification in the 
laws of inheritance, together with other legal measures which 
would readily suggest themselves, would be sufficient to abate 
the nuisance. For the rest, we are convinced that the great aim 
should be not to provide for all men, but to train and educate 
all men to take care of themselves. The tendency of good gov- 
ernment is to make government less necessary, and the influence 
of the religion of Christ not only creates purer morals and sym- 
pathies, but it also mitigates the conflict between the church 
and the world. 

As men become more enlightened and human, they perceive 
that the aims of the best civil government are not really distinct 
from those of true religion. Man’s salvation here and hereafter 
is the end for which all society exists, and hence it is the duty 
both of the church and the state to labor for freedom, knowl- 
edge, and righteousness; in other words, for humanity. The 
nineteen centuries which have passed since Christ was born have 
put new forces into our hands, which, if we but use them with 
wisdom and in the spirit of Christian love, may teach that the 
Saviour came not to redeem the individual alone, but to trans- 
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form society. We have at our disposal the vast treasure of 
science, which is ever increasing, and which, if we but have un- 
derstanding and a heart, may be made to bless alike the rich 
and the poor with greater knowledge of the causes of physical 
evil, of hygienic and sanitary laws, which shall become more and 
more able to forestall disease. We shall make education univer- 
sal, but we shall educate with a view to health of body and soul 
quite as much, at least, as with a view to sharpen the mental facul- 
ties. We shall gradually come to understand that there is no con- 
flict between religion and science, but that both are manifestations 
of God’s wisdom and love, meant to console, strengthen, and 
save man. The minister of religion will love knowledge and the 
man of science will be reverent and devout. When co-operation 
becomes universal not among laborers alone, but when the men 
of wealth and the men of toil, the men of religion and the men 
of science, the spiritual guides and the temporal rulers, all unite 
for the common good of the whole people, a new era will dawn. 
All will then recognize that intelligence and morality are the 
basis of human life; and that as right intelligence leads to faith 
in God, so is that faith the fountain-head of the generous and 
fervid moods which make righteousness prevail. We shall under- 
stand more thoroughly that the causes of vice and crime are the 
chief causes also of poverty and all other social evils. 

And while this truer view will weaken confidence in the 
mechanical appliances and patent remedies of reformers and em- 
pyrics, it will confirm our faith in the efficacy of pure religion, 
of right education, and of whatever else nourishes and strength- 
ens the faculties within. 

Then shall a more perfect society grow round us—a society 
complex and various, yet free and orderly, rich in art, vocal in 
literature, strong in sympathy, victorious through the power of 
holiness and love. 

J. L. SPALDING. 
Peoria, Lil. 








THE DEACON’S TRIAL. 


THE DEACON’S TRIAL. 


A CLEAR, cold November day was drawing to a close, and 
giving promise, through a peculiarly brilliant sunset, of warmer 
weather on the morrow. 

The country roads were seamed with deep grooves worn 
by the heavy wheels of numerous stone-wagons bearing away 
great gray slabs from a celebrated quarry. 

The noise of one of these burdened vehicles almost drowned 
the voices of two men who had stopped on the highway to 
exchange salutations. 

One of them bestrode a fine colt, that he held in check with 
a quiet exhibition of good horsemanship; the other was an 
elderly man seated in a narrow buggy, hung upon high springs. 
The leathered top was flung half way back, and the large, ruddy 
face of the driver was thrust beyond the cavernous enclosure, 
in order to catch the words of his neighbor. “I do not sup- 
pose,” said the horseman, “that the deacon’s trial will come 
off before .the middle of the month; Squire Pierson’s been 
sick.” 

“No, I an’t heard no date fixed; thought maybe there might 
be somebody down to the office to-night that would be likely 
to know. I deciare for it, it’s hard on the deacon to be fetched 
up afore folks at his age along o’ that blamed cow. I never 
see her, but Wells and Walters both say she’s a first-rate milker 
and they’re suppcenaed to testify that she wa’n’t no kicker when 
deacon had her.” 

“Yes, I feel sorry for him, very sorry; but it was a poor 
trade for Mrs. Baldwin. I don’t quite understand it. The cow 
—Deb, they call her—was warranted to be all right, and Mrs. 
Baldwin says she went straight over and told the deacon about 
it; but he was short with her, and she made up her mind that 
he knew something of the trick before. Going to get our 
Indian summer yet, I guess; that will help us out on our husk- 
ing. Good-night.” 

Mr. Whitridge sat quite still for a moment after his com- 
panion had left him, and then, swinging the reins across the 
back of his pony-built horse, jogged slowly forward. Half a 
mile further on he halted before a big, square frame structure, 
whose front was liberally belettered—the most effective decora- 
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tion being the announcement, in large type, that Samuel Tib- 
betts, proprietor, was also “ Postmaster of the U. S.” 

There was a motley group gathered about the red-hot stove 
within, and as Mr. Whitridge entered some of the men nodded 
familiarly. But a topic of great interest was on hand. Several 
voices were discernible in the dispute, and more than one of 
them rang out in angry tones. 

Ordinarily the distribution of the mail absorbed the whole 
attention of the persons present, and no greater altercation arose 
than might arise over the authorship of a letter allotted to the 
box of a rich. spinster; but to-night this curiosity of the by- 
standers had received a counter-blow. In a moment of com- 
parative sobriety and order in the discussion, a tall, thin man 
with a sallow face and a piping voice strode across the store, 
and, while peering into the square glass compartment supposed 
to contain his correspondence, he said with great earnestness: 
“ Cheatin’ a woman is a low-down, low-lived trick; and I don’t 
care who does it, I’m for havin’ him hung.” This bold senti- 
ment provoked a smile, and it was a second or two before any 
champion of the abused deacon gathered courage to attack the 
speaker. 

“Nobody denies the meanness of cheatin’ man or woman— 
‘specially a woman—but what / say is, that it don’t stand to 
reason a man like the deacon is goin’ to risk his reputation— 
leavin’ out his soul—for a few dollars.” 

“He didn’t count on Mrs. Baldwin suing him,” said another. 
“You know just as well as I do that Deacon Wilder’s as close 
as the bark on an apple-tree, and such folks takes a good many 
chances. For my part, I was always suspicious of the true con- 
vertin’ of several of our church pillers. Some of ’em are hol- 
low—you can stand by that.” 

Mr. Whitridge, whose mind inclined toward the innocence of 
the accused, was not a man of independent thought. He was 
rather weakening now in his defence, and as the door opened to 
admit Deacon Wilder he shrank back from the light emitted by 
the glowing stove, and crept into the gloom of the back store, 
whose darkness was intensified by the dingy oil lamp on the 
counter. 

Deacon Wilder came irresolutely into the circle. He was a 
small man, with thick, iron-gray hair and full beard. His head 
was bowed, not by years but habit, as if a continual conscious- 
ness of physical inferiority had humbled him. 

One or two of his defenders rose and shook hands with him, 
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and he saw fit to lengthen his grave face and speak in a fune- 
real voice; but no one alluded directly to his misfortune. 

Meantime the postmaster and his wife, whom he had called 
from the dwelling in the rear of the store to assist in distribut- 
ing the mail, had finished their task, and now announced it to 
the assembly by vigorously thrusting aside the “show-winder” 
that shut them off from the view of the public. 

Mr. Whitridge was among the first to receive his weekly 
paper, and was well on his way to the door, congratulating him- 
self that he had not been recognized by the deacon, when a 
woman’s hand was thrust outside the square opening, and, as she 
waved it wildly, she cried: “Mr. Whitridge, if you’re a-goin’ by 
the North road, wisht you'd take this postal card to Miss Jones. 
It come yesterday, but none of ’em an’t been in; and as it says 
her mother’s comin’ to-morrer, I reckon likely she'll want to 
make some extras beforehand.” 

He turned slowly around and grudgingly received the card, 
which he deposited in his pocket, and through the stress of the 
uncomfortable circumstances connected with it, utterly forgot to 
deliver! 

Some of the men lingered to do a little “trading,” and among 


these, when the deacon had circumspectly departed, the subject 
of his “counsel” was approached. 

“Mrs. Baldwin ‘Il beat him sure as you live, whoever he 
gets; for she’s goin’ to have that young chap from the city, 
Peaseley. They do says he’s a buster. He’s been to college 
and to law school, and now he’s just carryin’ everything before 


him.” 

This information rather abashed the other side, who knew that 
Deacon Wilder had already put his case into the hands of the 
old town stand-by, John Snell. They contented themselves with 
that comfortable assumption of the triumph of the “right” which 
lends a bold front to many an unpopular cause. 

The little company next decided that it would be far better 
for all concerned to delay the trial until Squire Pierson’s health 
would permit him to “sit,” rather than let the case fall under 
strange jurisdiction. The cost was canvassed, séme present de- 
claring that the losing party would have to fork over to Peaseley 
not ‘less than fifteen dollars and car-fare, while Snell was always 
reasonable in his charges, and possibly his service could be se- 
cured for five. 

“Who's suppoenaed?” asked the thin man. .“I an’t heard 
much about the particulars afore to-night.” 
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“Wells and Walters is on for the deacon. They'll both 
swear Deb was all right when he had her.” 

“She’s that slim-tailed, yallerish brown cow he bought at the 
vandoo over to Lysander, an’t she? I bid on her myself, but 
I soon see the deacon meant to have her, so I drew in my 
horns.” 

“Lucky you didn’t get her; the suit might ’a’ been on your 
hands.” 

“No, I don’t never law much. It mostly costs more’n it 
comes to, I cal’late.”’ 

The thin man, who had a semi-judicial cast of mind, now 
came forward again, both arms laden with packages, and added: 
“There’s one question that pesters me. I’d like to have some 
of you tell me why, if Deb was all right and a good milker, the 
deacon ever come to sell her to Mrs. Baldwin. He an’t made 
of the stuff that don’t hold on to the good things of this world 
when once he gets ’em. Now, there was a reason somewhere for 
the sellin’. Butter’s high; Deb come in in September, and will 
give her full stint up to Christmas, fallin’ off then, perhaps, till 
fresh feed along in the spring. Them as had owned her told to 
the vandoo that she don’t dry up but a little while afore calv- 
ing. Them things works in my mind.” 

A dead silence ensued, and it seemed a clear case against the 
deacon until one of his defenders, unable to turn the tide of 
argument, resorted to strategy. 

“Haw, haw!” he laughed as he shook his shaggy head, “ you 
ought to have been a lawyer; you’ve got some of their big 
points. You can hint and look mysterious, and wink away a 
good man’s reputation without even waiting for the trial to come 
up. Deacon Wilder will clear all this carcumstantial evidence 
away, now / tell ye, when he comes to be put on the stand.” 
He then arose and walked off, leaving his hearers as thoroughly 
convinced of the rascality of lawyers in general, and the inno- 
cence of the accused, as if the verdict of the Supreme Court had 
been published. in-all its length and breadth. 

Mrs. Baldwin, too, had her sympathizers. She was an excep- 
tionally tidy housekeeper, and in the early afternoon sat down to . 
complete a garment upon her sewing-machine. Scarcely, however, 
had she filled the bobbin and oiled the driving-wheel, when the 
click of the gate-latch aroused her curiosity, and she looked up 
in time to see the minister’s wife hurrying toward the house. 
She smoothed her tightly drawn hair, tied the strings of her 
white apron a little more precisely, and opened the door. 
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“T do declare, Mrs. Brown, this is kind.” 

The visitor, who was a plump little body, with a pale face 
beaming with smiles, and curling hair fast growing gray, did not 
at once reply, but put into the hand of her hostess a large can 
of Bartlett pears. 

“There’s just a sample of what our tree did last year, or 
rather of what the tree and me did together. They an’t done 
up pound for pound, so they won’t hurt any one.” 

Mrs. Baldwin duly admired the gift and complimented the 
well-known skill of the giver; then she sighed. 

“It does me good to have ou come, for I didn’t rightly 
know just how you and dominie \ ould take this lawsuit betwixt 
me and the deacon, but I cou/dn't do elsewise than sue him in 
justice to myself, for of all the kickin’ creatures Deb’s the very 
worst.” 

“ Now don’t tell me a word of it,” said the cheery new-comer. 
“JT told Elisha this morning that I couldn’t stan’ it another day 
without comin’ over, and just speakin’ out plain and sayin’ that 
I can’t posstb/y understand how such a thing came round between 
two such good folks as you are—two worthy soldiers of the 
Cross.” 

Mrs. Baldwin interrupted her: “I can soon tell my side.” 

“Not a word, not a breath!” protested Mrs. Brown. 

“All I have got to say zs that I believe in you both, and wo- 
body can make me think that either of you started out to do 
wrong. There’s a misunderstandin’ somewhere. Now, Elisha, he 
mourns over the trial comin’ on; for, says he, ‘it’s a positive 
disgrace to the church’; but I tell him, Would you have bad 
feelin’s goin’ along year after year, breedin’ unchristian thoughts 
in secret, when through a public suit the real truth may be 
brought forward, and we shall all see that Deacon Wilder is 
the same good man we always believed him to be, and Mrs. 
Baldwin has only made a very common mistake in prejudgin’ 
him. That’s what I told him when I was pourin’ tea, and he 
quite chirked up. So now, it’s all over between us two, and 
we can visit to our hearts’ content. 

Mrs. Baldwin was surprised into acquiescence, and they chatted 
away over mite societies and grab-bags, the prevalence of measles 
and the missionary box, until the advent of other callers warned 
the little peace-maker that she might not be able to hold her own 
in face of the enemy’s reinforcement, and therefore it would be 
wise to beat a hasty retreat. 

Mrs. Sylvester and Martha Janes, her step-daughter, had no 
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such scruples as the minister’s wife. They entered boldly upon 
the subject close at heart, and as the plaintiff proceeded to state 
her wrongs, with an ardor increased by recent forced suppression, 
they repeatedly expressed their conviction that Deacon Wilder 
was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. | 

““Nobody’ll ever make me believe he could have milked Deb 
twice a day for two months and more, and not found out that 
she was up to tricks. No more do I think, as I told mother 
coming over—no, it was whilst we were frying the ham for 
dinner—that he won’t shy out of it all when he’s up before the 
justice.” 

“T don’t see how he’s goin’ to git round the actual facts,” 
said Mrs. Sylvester in a deep bass voice. “Justice zs justice in 
these United States; tan’t as if it was in Germany. Elmiry 
Goodsell was tellin’ me, last time I see her, about some of their 
doin’s over there, and it beats all! Harnessin’ a woman ‘up with 
a cow to drag fodder! As for me, I don’t want to travel in 
benighted parts. New York State’s good enough for the Sylves- 
ters, and the Janeses too I reckon, where a woman’s word 0’ 
mouth can stand law like any man’s.” 

“You are quite right; but I worry myself awful, sometimes, 
thinking of the trial How am I going to get up on top of the 
witness-box and tell how mean one of the pillars of our church 
has been, and to a sister in Christ too? It’s a nightmare to me.” 

“Well now I wouldn’t allow myself to fret over it. Janes 
says you have got a high-up lawyer, one that can pull you 
through if anybody can.” 

This point of view was entirely new to Mrs. Baldwin. The 
absolute truth of the statement she expected to make in public 
was to her sufficient warrant for what she was about to do. 
There was nothing else. Deb kicked; and she had told the dea- 
con about it, and he had refused to make it right notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had warranted the cow to be a first-class 
animal. The idea of her lawyer “pulling her through” savored 
of corruption. She absolutely blazed with indignation. “Do you 
think I’m goin’ to lie over a little thing like Deb, or put the 
deacon to shame just to favor a spleen against him? Why what 
are we coming to? I’d rather be hitched to a cart wth kickin’ 
Deb than to hurt a hair of anybody’s head, let alone bein’ 
pulled through.” Her visitors were less sensitive beings, and 
marvelled much at any reluctance to “beat” the deacon in 
whatever way it might be accomplished. To them a verdict was 
like a written character—endorsed by the powers that be, and 
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therefore able to sustain one through life. They felt uncom- 
fortable in Mrs. Baldwin’s presence after her outburst, and with 
many assurances of good will they departed, leaving her a wiser 
but far less contented woman. 

She had entered upon the lawsuit from a firm conviction 
that she had been imposed upon—“ cheated,” as she plainly 
worded it—but now there crept into her mind a suspicion that 
there might be those, other than the fierce partisans of the de- 
fendant, who thought it possible for her to be mistaken, or—and 
this was still worse—those who deemed her action instigated by 
malice. 

While she was yet thinking about the matter a paper was 
served upon her, stating that the trial would come off on the 
“tenth day of December.” “Well, I s’pose there’s no stoppin’ 
it now unless I give folks a chance to think I’m a thief more 
"an ever. And I reckon the best way is, as Mrs. Brown says, 
to let the lawyers get at the truth, and ‘hen the public will know 
it.” She sighed again and returned to the oiling of her sewing- 
machine, perhaps dimly wishing that the wheels of life could be 
kept running smoothly with as little trouble. 


The tenth day of December brought the first snow-storm of 
the season. In the early morning Mrs. Whitridge had examined 
all the signs through whose consultation she had established a 
certain local reputation as weather prophet, and she announced to 
her husband at breakfast-time that if he intended going to the 
deacon’s trial he had better fix up things at the barn in winter 
shape. 

“T hadn’t thought of this bein’ more’n a squall,” he replied. 

“J say, two foot o’ snow will be on the ground before the 
deacon’s free.” 

“That an’t tellin’ we'll be snowed under to-day nor to-mor- 
row,” he laughed. “When once a man gets into the hands of 
the lawyers there’s no knowin’ when they'll let up on him. But 
I reckon you'll see me back before midnight. I’m goin’ to get 
Hiram to do my share of the chores, so as not to bother you.” 

This arrangement seemed satisfactory, and Mr. Whitridge 
started off soon after nine o’clock with a clear conscience. 

The “justice office” was in a small building detached from 
the Pierson homestead, but standing very close to the old house, 
as if afraid to venture from under the shadow of its progenitor. 
And yet the little structure had a certain independence of its 
own. Its architectural proportions were not at all in harmony 
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with the parental edifice, for it had a flat tin roof bordered with 
an enormous weight of cornice and a “stoop” that dwarfed the 
suggestive little entrance to the large gabled building. This 
stoop was, on this auspicious occasion, tenanted at an early hour 
by men from the far and near farms, grouped under the head 
of “neighbors.” They chiefly were dressed in the garments re- 
served for Sundays and holidays, which gave something of a 
festive look to the assembly. 

The door stood open and the squire within was making wel- 
come those who had summoned courage to approach “His 
Honor.” 

“Cold day for the deacon,” suggested the man who had 
volunteered to “fix the fire.” “I hope not, sir,” answered the 
justice, quite forgetting, in his perception of the double meaning 
of the phrase, that any suspicion might attach to his reply. Then, 
suddenly remembering his relation to the event, he stammered: 
“Leastwise for neither him nor Mrs. Baldwin, nor none of us, 
since you’re fireman.” Having thus restored his injured dignity, 
he peered among the people outside and exclaimed: 

“TI declare for it, the dominie and Mrs. Brown’s a-comin’! 
Fetch two rush-bottomed chairs—the wooden. ones sits hard— 
and kinder help me to straighten out. I had no idee ladies 
would be here; but this zs a case— Howd’y do, dominie? 
Goin’ to see Mrs. Baldwin through, Mrs. Brown? Well I guess 
it’s comin’ out right all round. Here’s a couple of seats engaged 
for you—reserved seats, as I might say.” 

His embarrassment was great, and he sought to relieve it by 
being as jocular as possible. The minister misinterpreted his 
humor. 

“Ah! it is true, then, the story I heard last night—that the 
parties in the case have come to an agreement; that is well.” 

“No, no, no! Suit’s called in ten minutes. Here comes the 
plaintiff and her counsel now.” 

When Mrs. Baldwin entered Mrs. Brown whispered to her 
husband and he politely offered the lady his chair, his wife urg- 
ing it upon her with the suggestion: “You will feel more like 
home having a woman next you.” 

Mrs. Baldwin smiled a very forced smile, and bethought her- 
self to introduce her lawyer to the minister. 

“T am glad to know you, Mr. Peaseley,” said the latter grave- 
ly. “But I regret that it should be. under the present circum- 
stances,” 

The other, who was quite young, well dressed, and with abun- 
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dant self-possession, made answer pleasantly: “We lawyers do 
not regard our duties so seriously. Indeed, I feel that we are 
virtually peace-makers, for oftentimes our clients are simply blind 
to certain facts that are brought out in the trial, and even if one 
party das the costs to pay they are better friends ever after.” 

He moved away and arranged his effects upon a small table 
near the judge’s desk. 

Within a moment his example was followed by John Snell, 
an ungainly man, whose slow motions were unequal to the impa- 
tience of the throng that now swept in a disorderly way into the 
little building. 

No one paid any attention to the formal opening of the case, 
so absorbed was the general attention upon the appearance of 
the respondent. He seemed to have aged in the past month, 
and his gray head drooped lower than ever upon his breast. He 
did not even notice the friendly efforts of Mrs. Brown, who con- 
scientiously endeavored to distribute her sympathies without fear 
or favor. 

When, however, Mr. Peaseley had finished his short statement 
and the name of Mrs. Mehitable Susan Baldwin was called, every 
eye was fixed upon the plaintiff. She was a sturdy woman, but 
now it almost seemed as if she would faint, so white and tremu- 
lous did she instantly become. The voice of the justice recalled 
her: 

“Step right for’ard, Mrs. Baldwin; don’t be afeard; you're 
among friends and goin’ to speak the truth.” 

Certainly nothing could have inspired her with more daring 
than this illy conceived sally. She walked firmly forward, dropped 
her shawl on the bench beside her, and began: 

“T don’t know as there’s any call to say beforehand, squire, 
that I'll tell the truth. I an’t givin’ to lyin’.” 

Her counsel interrupted: ‘One moment, if you please. Mrs. 
Baldwin, after you are sworn, you will kindly say nothing but in 
reply to my questions.” 

The oath was administered and the ordinary formula requir- 
ing personal: identification. 

“You are an unmarried woman?” 

“No, sir; I’m a widow.” 

“You are at present, then, unmarried, and managing the farm 
and dairy on Springhill, where you live.” 

“Yes; me and Mr. Smothers.” 

“Mr. Smothers rents a portion of your farm. Has he any- 
thing to do with the dairy?” 
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“No, sir; I han’t got but two cows besides Deb, and I do 
my own milkin’ and churnin’.” 

“When did you buy the cow, Deb, from Deacon Wilder?” 

“On the second day of November last, and I wish to gracious 
I had a-done as I wanted and milked her right afore his eyes.” 

“Slowly, if you please. Did Deacon Wilder tell you she did 
not kick?” 

“T never said he did.” 

Visible excitement now amid the spectators. 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He said she was a first-class animal, gentle an’ kind, and he 
showed me the mornin’s milk with cream on it an’ the butter 
she made the week afore; an’ I told him it was about milkin’ 
time, an’ I’d try her if he’d fetch a pail, an—” 

“Slowly, madam. What did the deacon say then?” 

“Why, he said that it wa’n’t worth while, since I had my good 
clo’s on.” 

“Then he did not seem willing to have you milk her?” 

“No, sir, he didn’t. I can’t say that it wa’n’t just goodness 
on his part for my clo’s, but it looked kinder strange to me 
when I got home and talked it over with Smothers.” 

It evidently looked strange to the assembly also, for they 
whispered and nodded without regard to the deacon’s proximity. 

“When you agreed to take Deb there was nothing more said 
about her habits?” 

“Not a word. I had asked all the questions I wanted to; and 
I will say for the deacon that he did not stretch it a bit about 
her butter-makin’. She’s a first-class animal there.” 

“How did you discover that she kicked?” 

“Land alive! I reckon it didn’t take me long to know. Why 
I was jam up agin the fence, and the milk pourin’ all over me 
out of the pail, upsot.” 

Everybody save the accused began to laugh. Even good 
Mrs. Brown shook behind her handkerchief. 

The justice had leaned back against his tall chair with his 
eyes shut, as he had once seen a distinguished judge in the 
Supreme Court do; but at this point Mr. Peaseley called his 
attention by saying with severity: “I must remind your honor 
that there is too much levity here.” 

His honor looked wildly around, and, reaching for his pen, 
stammered: “I’d—I'd a-seen that point if there hadn’t been 
so much noise.” 

Only a few of those present understood why it was a 
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moment or two before the case was resumed. Then the justice 
nodded as if to announce that the objection was noted, and Mr. 
Peaseley went on. ‘“ Did you ever attempt to milk Deb again?” 

“Of course I did. Smothers can’t do it; he’s got his own 
chores to ’tend to. ‘Tan’t pleasant,” she added, submissively ; 
“but it’s got to be done, and if a widder woman keeps cows 
she must milk ’em.” 

“Did Deb ever kick again?” 

“Of course she did. I wouldn’t have complained to the 
deacon about onct, but she kep’ it up. So I reckoned it was a 
way she had.” 

“ But—but "—the young city lawyer was a little bewildered 
here—“ but how could you manage to milk her if she knocked 
you over every time?” This seemed like improbability,.and he 
was nonplussed. Not so the audience, who laughed loudly at 
his discomfiture. Even the witness was scarcely able to re- 
strdin her merriment. 

“Why, I ted her down. I guess you never see a kickin’ 
cow; but if you'll come home with me, I’ll show you how to. fix 
Deb. I strap her hind legs too.” 

“That will do,” said her interrogator sharply. 

And now the figure of the deacon was seen edging through 
the crowd. He held up his hand and spoke with decision: “I 
don’t know but it’s agin the law, squire; but if you and these 
gentlemen can fix it so as it'll stan’, I wisht you would. I 
want to tell my story right here and now, an’ leave it to you 
to lay the penalty.” 

“Hold on, deacon!” cried John Snell. “ Your turn’s comin’; 
first let them get through with their witnesses.” 

“TI don’t keer for no witnesses. When you hear my statement 
you won’t. I’ve hated to talk about my folks; but that what’s 
laid:on my mind is all gone now. I guess I can tell it straight.” 

There was something so pathetic in the whole bearing of the 
speaker that the young lawyer was touched. He leaned over the 
table, and a whispered discussion took place between court and 
counsel. Then Mr. Snell arose and announced, in a wandering 
way, that it had been agreed between the parties to refer the 
case directly to the court without argument or further examina- 
tion of witnesses. The sole evidence to be presented would be 
a verbal statement from the respondent. 

The interest of the spectators was quadrupled. Mrs. Bald- 
win forgot to sit down, and in fact remained standing through- 
out the recital. 
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“T had Deb,” said the deacon, slowly stroking his rough 
beard, “just nine weeks afore the plaintiff bought her. Deb’s a 
good cow; a leetle narvous, three-quarters Jersey, gives six quarts 
to a milkin’, and rich at that. I hated to sell her, but—(here 
there was a slight movement in the throng) now I didn’t cal’- 
late to tell this, nor to bring Elizabeth Snyder’s name into 
court at all. I thought maybe I could manage to answer the 
questions so as to satisfy the justice without that. I didn’t know 
nothin’ about Deb’s kickin’, but night afore last I was up to 
Snell’s office, an’ I see plain enough that it had got to come 
out why I sold her; an’ I wrestled hard to find what was the 
right way for a Christian man to act. At last it was borne in 
on me that I must tell the ¢ruth, the Au// truth, an’ nothin’ dut 
the truth.” He paused and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. “You all know somethin’ of the way I’m sitiwated. The 
hand of the Lord was laid heavy on me three year ago, when 
he took Sary home to himself; but I thought I’d be able to 
get along with Elizabeth Snyder’s housekeepin’; but a sister-in- 
law han’t like a wife—got your interest to heart; an’ I’m bound 
to say mine has got a temper.” 

“JT should say as much,” escaped from Mrs.’ Baldwin’s lips, 
and various nods and winks were exchanged across the room. 

“There han’t much money in farmin’ onless dairyin’, and we 
—that is, Sary an’ me—had laid up somethin’ from our cows; but 
Elizabeth Snyder lately sot her foot down that she wouldn't 
make butter. I tried it after Deb come, but I didn’t hev fust- 
rate luck, so I thought to sell off my extra cows, and get along 
the best way I could. And when Mrs. Baldwin come over to 
look at Deb, I hated to hev Elizabeth Snyder tell her how poor 
my butter was, fer she had larfed at me considerable. So I 
kinder told her off all about Deb as fast as I could, an’ hurried 
her away, while my sister-in-law was over to the Newells. I 
hadn’t no idee Deb kicked. I thought when Mrs. Baldwin come 
to tell me of it, and I think now, it’s only because she an’t 
used to havin’ a woman round her. So I smoothed it over, 
thinkin’ likely she never’d have no more trouble; but if I’d 
been more of a man and not so afraid o’ trouble with Elizabeth 
Snyder, I’d told the right reason in the start. And now I’m 
punished enough, an’ stan’ ready to pay whatever you think is 
right, squire; that’s all I’ve got to say. Mrs. Baldwin’s a good 
woman and a Christian, allowin’ her to hev been a leetle hasty 
in goin’ to law.” 

He went quietly back to his seat, and in the short stillness 
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that ensued the justice rapidly came to a decision. He struck 
the desk before him with his ruler, and without further ceremony 
of any kind announced: 

“This court has seen fit to hear Deacon Wilder’s side of 
the question presented without counsel, and the, same now ren- 
ders a verdict in favor of the widow, since the cow kicked, 
whether the deacon knew it or not. I don’t think he oughter 
pay her much; she’s got a good milkin’ critter, and he'll have 
to settle with the lawyers and the court. I shouldn’t wonder if 
an X would make it all right with Mrs. Baldwin.” He gathered 
up his papers and somebody opened the outer door. 

The storm had increased and there was a prospect of the 
roads being drifted, so the surprise and sympathy of the assem- 
bled farmers were disposed of in few words, as they wended 
their way to their various vehicles. 

Only the dominie and his wife waited to shake hands with 
the contestants when they had concluded the conversation they 
were engaged in. 

“ Deacon,” says Mrs. Baldwin, “I’m just ashamed o’ myself 
to think of all this pester I’ve brought upon you; and I don’t 
want to waste no words, but I'll just put it out sharp that I 
won’t never touch your ten dollars, an’ I just believe every 
word you said. Deb prob’bly never was milked by a woman 
before. I don’t know as I blame her for bein’ mad about it; 
’tan’t a woman’s business.” 

“No more it an't,” replied the deacon, “an’ if you won't 
take the money I don’t see no way of recompensin’ you, but to 
do your milkin’ for you.” 

“Oh! deacon, that’s too much trouble; it’s full three mile.” 

“Yes, it’s a good ways,” he answered reflectively ; “but p’raps 
you might think well of fetching Deb and all your belongin’s 
over to my house. I feel sure,” he added with more spirit since 
Mrs. Baldwin did not resent this—‘“I feel sure we hev the same 
interest to heart, and two pews adjoinin’, with each one in it, 
don’t speak so well for a lovin’ Christian spirit as if we sot 
together.” 

& M.-H: G. 
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THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 
VI.—CHRIST STANDING IN THE SUN.—(Conclusion.) 


I AM now to sum up these fragmentary, yet, as I hope, not 
random or unfruitful thoughts. And I end as I began. The 
universe of matter, of force, of life, and of spirit is one; not be- 
cause all its elements are identical (for that I should strenuously 
deny), but because they conspire to the same purpose, belong to 
a great harmonious organism, and have been framed on the pat- 
tern of a consistent, however varied, Ideal. In like manner, the 
mind which contemplates reality is one. Many as are the types 
of intellectual genius, disparate as I grant the senses to be and 
the instruments which extend their power and grasp even to 
“the loftiest star of unascended Heaven,” I maintain, with the 
voice of all science, that the laws of thought are and must be 
valid throughout the -universe. And as science is the necessary 
and normal product of the human intellect, so is natural Relli- 
gion. The one cannot be true if the other is false. To the great- 
est of German philosophers, “the starry Heavens above, and the 
Moral Law within,” were equal certitudes. And rightly. For the 
mind which beheld in those constellations innumerable, law and 
order, rhythm and arrangement, self-balancing through countless 
ages, knew by as certain a method, though more secret, that, as 
Plato says, “this is the law of the gods in Heaven—the worse 
to the worse, the better to the better, like to like, in life and in 
death, and in every state of being or of suffering.”* The world is 
a unity; the mind has its axioms which cannot be rejected, save at 
the cost of universal scepticism; and man’s nature and destiny, 
being subject to the reason which is in all things, are themselves 
to be interpreted according to reason. 

But, then; let us not be deluded by appearances. “ They err,” 
again remarks Plato, speaking of natural philosophers in his own 
day, “who know not that the soul is before the body, and before 
all other things, and the author and ruler of them all in their 
vicissitudes. And if the soul is prior to the body, then the 
things of the soul are prior to the things of the body. In other 
words, opinion, attention, mind, art, law, are prior to sensible 
qualities; and the first and greater works of creation are the re- 


* Here and elsewhere I am quoting Plato’s Laws, chiefly book x. 
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sults of art and mind.” This ancient doctrine, as profound as it 
is satisfactory, derives every day fresh confirmation at the hands 
of inductive science. The “sensible qualities” of things we know 
to be a kind of perspective, not capricious indeed, yet changing 
with the angle of sense (if I may so call it) from which we view 
them. Every creature, great or small, lives and moves in its own 
sensible world, unshared by another; and, in strict science, no 
two ever saw the same band of the spectrum, or heard identi- 
cally the same sounds. The realities which make up to our 
senses the material universe, lie in themselves beyond our ‘micro- 
scopes; and we do not see them, but reason to their existence. 
If “atoms” be assumed as those realities, then it has been shown 
that in diameter they must extend less than one-millionth of a 
millimetre—a dimension which no instrument of ours can grasp. 
Yet within this inconceivably narrow space, infusoria may perhaps 
exist with their limbs and organs entire. On the atomic theory, 
that which we call matter is an infinite number, combined in in- 
finite ways, of infinitesimal realities, far beyond the ken whether 
of senses or of microscopes. The visible is made of things invisi- 
ble, that change but never perish. And the solid which we im- 
agine ourselves to see is but an infinite network. 

What determines these vicissitudes without end? Energy, sci- 
ence answers; energy, which has neither size nor dimensions, which 
though everywhere present occupies no space, and which as gravi- 
tation is acting every moment in all parts of the universe, yet re- 
quires not the tiniest measured interval to make itself felt from 
shore to shore of the galaxies and the nebulas. And energy, like 
the atoms over which it rules, is indestructible. Still we ask, Does 
energy move itself? Can it change its own direction or suspend 
its activity? What power do we know of that controls energy? 
The answer comes, we know of such a power, and it is Life or 
Will. The atoms and forces which make up all we see of a liv- 
ing organism are subject to a principle, as real as these are, 
yet neither an atom nor an energy but superior to both of them, 
and distinctly marked by its own characteristics. First, we per- 
ceive it in living protoplasm as the something which makes it 
move, which weaves the tissues and the organs, which transforms 
dead matter into living, and which rules the cycle of changes 
called life, returning into itself from seed to fruit, ab ovo ad ovum. 
Next, we are aware of it as self-conscious, as feeling, knowing, 
and choosing, never as an atom, but in ourselves as a Monad de- 
termining its own acts. And thus we learn that the essential 
principle in man is the spirit, while the body isa fleeting stream. 
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The body, like all visible matter, is a mere network, a perspective 
calculated for the senses, an outward form or limit, within which 
the ceaseless rush of particles is hurried along. And even as 
atoms are indestructible, and energies never can fail, so is the 
spirit immortal. Compared with spirit, the body is a phantom, a 
thing woven literally of air, and sun, and carbonic acid gas, but 
having in itself neither stay, nor subsistence, nor coherence. To 
fancy that it is the prime or sole reality is to take the shadow 
for the substance from which it is cast. These things are known 
familiarly to the chemist, the physicist, and the physiologist. All 
three have clear and convincing evidence that the speck of living 
protoplasm did not make itself, and that something else which is 
not protoplasm, nor mere dynamic energy, and least of all dead 
inert matter, does make it live and move and be, while they are 
looking on at the present miracle. 

Take a step farther. The living protoplasm has a past behind 
it, a future in front of it—a history and a destiny. On the huge 
rock-tablets of our planet that history may be read, though in 
broken and disjointed fragments. The earth has been part of a 
flaming cloud, then a sun, afterwards a chaos of solid and liquid, 
by and by reduced to a habitation fit for living things to dwell 
in. But life on its surface must be comparatively recent; and 
consciousness dates from yesterday—that is to say, from perhaps 
fifty or a hundred thousand years ago. Evolution, in the sense 
of “orderly succession,” is a fact. There is progress, and there 
has always been adaptation. The universe which from one point 
of view is an immense system of energies acting through space, 
from another is a hierarchy of mental laws, and from a third the 
home of life and spirit. While in every stage we observe how 
organisms are fitted to their surroundings, when we turn over the 
leaves of the geological record, we cannot fail to perceive an up- 
ward growth. Viewing, therefore, merely that scene which induc- 
tive knowledge unrolls before us, we shall grant that the move- 
ment of things is from the unconscious to the living, from matter 
to personality, from the lowest to the highest. But we must never 
lose sight of the governing experience, namely, that before the 
visible comes the invisible, before the solid and tangible comes the 
infinitesimal; and that energy determines all changes. Hence, if 
we pursue the history of protoplasm far enough, we shall find 
ourselves carried across the boundary of sense; and knowing that 
“mind and art came first,” we shall affirm with confidence an 
Ever-Living by whose act the earthly life was brought into exist- 
ence. How do we know that mind came first? Because, if it 
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did not, this particle of living matter would be adapted neither 
to its surroundings, nor to itself, and the vicissitudes it underwent 
being all at random, it could never result in the organism which 
we see, and which is destined to be the parent of other organ- 
isms in perpetual succession. All protoplasm, whether to-day or 
a million years back, must have been set up in reason, ordered 
and guided to the issues of life, and kept from dissolving amid 
the cross-currents and unceasing storms of influence that rain down 
upon it from every side. As we cannot eliminate purpose and 
yet explain the individual organism, so must purpose be inces- 
santly at work in the production and development of the species 
to which our individual is assigned. The adaptation of certain 
membranes, liquids, and threads of nerve to the light, and of the 
light to them, will alone give us the satisfactory account we are 
seeking, of the origin of the eye. Repeat this argument, not ten 
thousand times, but ten million times ten thousand, and ask your- 
self what is its cumulative force, when in the single instance it 
is so convincing? Then you will begin to realize that life must 
come from life, and that behind and beneath the myriad exist- 
ences which fill even this tiny corner of space, there is a Life 
abiding and eternal. 

So much for the past. And what shall we predict of the 
future? That progress will continue; that we stand on the 
threshold of eternity; that the ascension of the spirit, having 
come thus far, cannot pause or be turned back? Doubtless, it 
is a most warrantable induction. But will the person survive, 
and under what conditions? Let me ask in turn, Why should 
he not? Science does not forbid him. Nay more,. science 
points out the manner in which he may survive, and offers him 
a physical basis of immortality. It is science which declares 
that man is the son of his deeds; that no past is ever anni- 
hilated; and that the newest creature bears about in its very 
tissues the record and memorial of what it has been. Still more 
significant is the remarkable witness of facts that, as species 
move upwards, the individual becomes in a proportionate de- 
gree single and distinct. In the ascending stages of culture and 
civilization, memory tends to become more vivid, accurate, per- 
sistent, and introspective. High intelligence is lonely and self- 
centred. Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Newman, almost fulfils the 
profound and curious dictum of St. Thomas, that “every angel 
is a species.” Whether we take the moral, the mystic, or the 
intellectual genius, our truest verdict in each case will be that 
he is unique—like himself; unlike every one else. He is a world 
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of his own, and his biography tells us how inevitably he was 
marked off from the beginning to pursue his way through the 
wilderness alone, yet in the company of an Ideal which drew 
him ever onwards, and which made him the strange and won- 
derful creation he at length became. Therefore, personality is 
the scope of evolution. 

If now, excluding Chance or Hazard, and putting mind first, 
science has decided that “the things of the soul are prior to the 
things of the body,” it follows that in the spiritual nature of 
man we hold the clue to his destiny. The law of progressive 
adaptation must in every instance imply a certain want of har- 
mony between the capacities of a creature intended to live 
under different forms, and the surroundings in which at a given 
moment it may be found. But in man, the provisional charac- 
ter of his present being, the incompleteness of life, and the 
partial failure which attends ever upon his most notable suc- 
cess, are facts glaring enough to have originated Pessimism and 
to cry aloud for explanation. I see no possible reply to these 
difficulties, no answer which does not speedily drift into the 
wildest unreason, if we restrict man’s existence to the cycle of 
time through which he is seen travelling. Clothe the human 
spirit with the idea of purpose, and immortality is the one 
reasonable conclusion. Deny him an Hereafter, and you make 
of his faculties, achievements, and aspirations a horrible tragedy 
without meaning or dénouement. Why does he exist? His 
conscience affirms that there is a Law of Righteousness under 
which he was born, and which corresponds in the spiritual world 
to the law of gravitation ruling over the physical, even as the 
law of contradiction rules over logic and the realm of thought. 
There is an objective Moral Order, revealed to us with unerring 
certitude, “the Moral Law within,” as clear to the mind’s ap- 
prehension as the sky, and its thousands of starry worlds to the 
outward vision. At this point it signifies little whether men 
say they have discovered the law of virtue by calculations of 
utility, or, as I maintain, by direct insight apart from all reckon- 
ing. Grant me the law which affirms justice, and I will prove 
that it looks forward to judgment. “The good soul, which has 
intercourse with the Divine Nature, passes into a holier and 
better place. The evil soul, in like manner, as she grows worse, 
changes her place for the worse. Thou art not so little that 
thou canst creep into the earth, or so high that thou canst 
mount to Heaven; but either here, or in the world below, or in 
some yet more savage place, thou shalt pay the penalty.” Thus 

VOL. LIII.—53 
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Plato once again records the inductions of conscience, adding, 
“This is likewise the explanation of the prosperity of the 
wicked, in whose actions thou seemedst as in a_ looking-glass 
to behold the neglect of the gods, not knowing how they make 
all things work together and contribute to the great whole.” 

“Their relation to the great whole.” Consider this pregnant 
sentence and meditate upon it. The whole, I have said, is not’ 
only matter, but is sense, life, and spirit. Can we divine its 
scope? In particular, and as it were by sketching some definite 
plan which it is carrying on to fulfilment, I, for my part, would 
not venture; such an enterprise is too high for me. But while I 
refrain from impotent guessing, I can never doubt that the pur- 
pose of the whole is some true and lofty ideal of perfection, is 
Righteousness established everlastingly, conscious Being crowned 
with happiness, and a certain magnificent participation of the 
creature in its Creator’s bliss. The Final Cause and the Eff- 
cient are one; and manifestly it is goodness, beauty, and joy 
which have been poured abroad throughout the universe for their 
own sake; while in no single instance can we discover that Nature 
delights in the mere infliction of pain. Death itself, I have re- 
marked, is not an end but an instrument. Suffering is the con- 
dition of the noblest virtue. And free-will alone can hurt itself. 
In laying down these truths I do not overlook my engagement 
to proceed by induction and appeal to experience. I say these 
things are known to our most intimate and assured experience. 
The incompleteness of the present life is a fact, and progress a 
real principle, and justice the law of the nature of things. From 
all which I conclude that man is an immortal being, destined to 
live hereafter according to the choice he has deliberately made. 
He creates by free-will the light or darkness in which he is to 
abide for ever. 

Here, then, at last, we have united into a system the elements 
which go to make up Natural Religion. For it cannot exist at 
all without such a distinction between its object and its subject 
as shall justify the “transcendent admiration,” the fear and awe, 
which we call worship. Neither is it moral, if justice be absent 
from it; or holy, unless it cleanse the heart and demand inward 
purity in all who revere its precepts; or true, if it deny any facts, 
from those of astronomy to the incidents of yesterday’s chronicle. 
Its purpose must be union with the supreme All Holy and All 
Righteous; and its end life everlasting. The final outcome is 
personal, self-conscious existence in an ordered world, of which 
the ground and mainstay shall be that enduring Reality which at 
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the same time is ever an entrancing and attractive Ideal. For in 
no other way can stability be combined with progress, or eternity 
with happiness, or the beginnings of things with their successful 
and triumphant issue in a nobler world. Faith, hope, and charity 
are, therefore, natural virtues. I mean faith in the unseen, hope 
in immortality, and love of the beauty of Holiness. For the con- 
scious union of creature and Creator is love; and this is the true 
meaning of detachment, when thé phenomenal and the transitory 
are surrendered for the sake of the eternal; and when we care 
not for self apart from its perfection, but only for that which 
makes self perfect. This, too, is what some have aimed at in 
their unsubstantial dream of Nirvana; for perhaps they looked 
to the Divine as that in which they should live somehow, even 
though absorbed and, as it were, annihilated. But science points 
rather to a heightened personality and knows nothing of the 
Nirvana in which substance is swallowed up. Progress means 
more life, not dissolution of the whole into homogeneous parts. 
The movement of things is not a curve returning upon itself, like 
a “serpent of eternity.” We must think of it as an ascending 
spiral, in which the present, while it exceeds, does yet contain as 
it exalts the past. 

And so I find myself “alone with the Alone.” As I began 
by looking out of my own mind and in its light considering the 
material universe spread before me, so I end by returning into 
the deeps of the spirit and beholding there some reflection of 
the First and Final Cause. At every step I have employed, 
more truly than I have trusted, my intellect. Have I taken any- 
thing else for granted? Does it appear that I have broken with 
the method prescribed to me by induction? Or that science for- 
bids me to attempt an explanation of man and the world as 
products of an Eternal Mind, rooted and founded in an Ever- 
present Life which bears them up and bears them onward? Or 
is the Ideal of Righteousness shown to be an idle fancy because 
what is best for the whole involves pain and imperfection in 
various of the parts? Can it be denied, again, that unless we 
accept this surely most high and winning philosophy, we are cast 
upon the rocks of Nescience, and our moral being as well as our 
intellectual must make shipwreck there? And is the burden so 
intolerable to a scientific mind, of applying to the whole that 
sane and clear hypothesis which it is ever using to detect the re- 
lation of part with part and order with order? The actual choice, 
we have seen, is Mind or no Mind. A middle term between 
these cannot be imagined, and does not exist. It would be 
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held an overwhelming argument for any view that it stands or 
falls with the laws of thought. I have shown, it appears to me, 
that Natural Religion is a chapter, and that the most convincing, 
of inductive science. To the sceptic who denies all certain 
knowledge, science and religion may well seem to be audacious 
affirmations of that which lies beyond our ken. But to the 
men of inductive research I say, that if they wish me to believe 
in their science, it is only fair’and logical that they should be- 
lieve in my religion. For both are established by the like men- 
tal process; and he who denies the one should by parity of 
argument reject the other. “Either, then, he shall teach us 
that we were wrong in saying that the soul is the original of 
all things,” and banish from the world mathematical order and 
scientific harmony, or, “if he is not able to say anything better, 
then he must yield to us, and live for the remainder of his life 
in the conviction that there is a God.” 

Yes, and a just and provident God. Since nothing is plainer 
than that the universe is one; and all its powers and elements 
conspire to the same end; and that which is seemingly the least 
turns out to be the most real; and every slightest movement of 
an eyelid reverberates to the ever-widening horizons of time and 
space. The reign of law cannot be imagined, nor those ‘exact 
calculations,” according to which the Heavens move and all their 
host, be at all comprehended, unless we grant that the Mind 
which is in every particular pervades the whole. And thus, while 
the multitude are apt to think that “those who handle these 
matters by the help of astronomy and the accompanying acts of 
demonstration may become godless, because they see things hap- 
pening by necessity, and not by an intelligent will bent on the 
accomplishment of good,” we shall maintain that just the oppo- 
site is the conclusion to be drawn. For mind or spirit is the 
most ancient of realities, and governs all by its own laws, and 
stamps the universe as with a seal of perfection. And the high- 
est law, which can never be repealed, but is steadfast and 
triumphant whatever betide, is the rule of Righteousness. For 
the inductions of psychology are there to persuade us that, “even 
if a man have health and wealth, and a sovereignty which lasts, 
and is mighty in strength and courage, and has besides the gift 
of immortality, and none of the so-called evils which counterpoise 
these goods, but only the injustice and insolence of his own 
nature,’ such a one is miserable rather than happy. Shall we 
not agree with the divine philosopher whom I am quoting when 
he goes on to say, that to be rich in the goods of fortune but 
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to live without justice and virtue, “is the greatest of evils if life 
be immortal; but not so great if the bad man lives a very short 
time’? Recompense to an evil soul is by the nature of the case 
retribution; and so Juvenal: 
“Evertere domus totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles; nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
Militia.” 

But I am passing, you will say, from science to history. 
There is no real break, I answer. History, too, is a record of 
facts to be interpreted by the axioms of reason and conscience. 
While as an individual I am, and must for ever be, alone, living 
and dying to myself, yet as sharing in the common intellect of 
the species and having a like origin and destiny, I move with a 
great multitude. My religion has been taught me from without 
no less than from within. Does the witness of history agree with 
that of science? Look up, I say, at the glorious sun of Reason 
shedding its light on the worlds beyond worlds of intellectual 
natures; and see who stands therein, radiant with heavenly sheen, 
yet like unto the Son of Man. The mightiest and most beautiful 
of all inductions, is that which has been founded on the life and 
the person of Christ. He is at once the measure of the uni- 
verse, and the ideal, the incarnate Humanity, the rays and glories 
of which in other men are scattered and obscure. In Him all reli- 
gious ideas meet and are crowned. God, Conscience, Immortality ; 
the Resurrection of the flesh; the taking of Humanity unto the 
Godhead; the triumph of goodness by suffering, and of love by 
self-sacrifice—surely, “‘the demonstration of all this would be the 
best and noblest preamble of all our laws.” But unless Jesus of 
Nazareth lived in vain, and His existence was a mockery, and 
His death the highest achievement of atheism and scepticism— 
a scandal which declares that there is no law of justice in things, 
and that the world is a moral chaos—He has given us the 
demonstration we were seeking. Science, however, content to 
have led us along the steep until we have attained this fair pros- 
pect, and begin to fasten our gaze upon the revelation of God 
in facie Christi Jesu, now draws modestly behind, and like Virgil 


when Dante needed his guidance no longer, abandons its disciple 
to better and holier hands: 


“ To vidi gia nel cominciar del giorno 
La parte oriental tutta rosata, 
E l’altro ciel di bel sereno adorno ; 
E la faccia del Sol nascere ombrata, 
Si che, per temperanza di vapori, 
L’occhio lo sostenea lunga fiata.””* 
* Purgatorio, xxx. 22-28. 
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The Incarnation is the centre of man’s history, and the pledge 
of his future. It transfigures science. But science in disclosing 
the eternal laws, has shown us how all things are governed by 
“an intelligent will bent on the accomplishment of good.” The 
sun of Reason is at once the shrine and the tabernacle of that 
true Christianity in which old and new receive their fulfilment, 
and the Divine Light is tempered to human eyes. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 





TEKAKWITHA. 


OuR readers will hail a new biography now lying on the 
table before us. It is entitled Zhe Life and Times of Kateri 
Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks, 1656-1680, by Ellen H. 
Walworth, author of Az Old World as seen through Young Eyes. 
For the production of this work in print we are indebted to 
the press of Peter Paul & Brother, of Buffalo, an enterprising, 
growing, and pushing firm of publishers. 

We are led to review this book from an early and some- 
what intimate acquaintance with the author and her surround- 
ings, and not a little from a sympathetic interest in Indian 
archeology, and still more particularly in this Mohawk Lily and 
that -beautiful valley where her beautiful life first took root. 
We know the valley well. Many of the localities so vividly 
emphasized in this book are to be counted among the sweet- 
est haunts of our boyhood. We thank the fair author for bring- 
ing them back to us, and for giving us such strong reasons to 
love them better than ever. 

Our first acquaintance with the name and life of Tekakwitha 
dates back as far as 1853 or 1854. In an interview with John 
Gilmary Shea, the historian, then a young man and growing into 
fame, he spoke of this rare Indian maiden in terms so glowing 
that we have never lost sight of her since. He spoke of her as 
a saint who ought to be canonized, and whose canonization was 
even then looked forward to as a probability by many prelates 
both in Canada and in the United States. To our eyes ever 
since she presides over the Mohawk Valley like a guardian spirit, 
whose prayers at the throne of grace are a perpetual benediction 
to it and to our country. We were impatient to know the exact 
spot where in it her life originated, and where her home was be- 
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fore she fled from her wrathful uncle and revengeful tribesmen 
to the new Mohawk mission founded by the Jesuits on the 
southern shore of the Saint Lawrence. We asked Mr. Shea, as 
the man who should know if any one knew. He could not tell 
us. It was somewhere, he thought, on the heights that circle 
Fonda, in Montgomery County; precisely where, no one could 
tell. It was doubtful if any one would ever know. We consult- 
ed Dr. O’Callaghan with no better results. 

In fine, although memories of Indian wars and trade with In- 
dians, in Tekakwitha’s life, hovered over the valley, there was for 
these no special foothold to which we could direct our attention 
and say: 

“Tt is the spot, I know it well, 
Of which our old traditions tell.” 


Battles were fought along the line of this valley of intense 
interest to the American historian and archeologist, to which 
names were attached and the results known, but these had no 
local habitation. Catholic missionaries had trodden through the 
valley with bleeding feet. Some of these had left mutilated fin- 
gers along its trails, and sometimes their scalps had been hung 
up to dry in the Indian lodges; but just where, no one could 
tell. Tekakwitha herself, sweet Indian saint, had taken part in 
many tragic scenes. Indian castles had been burnt to the ground 
before her eyes. Mohawk warriors had contended with Mohe- 
gans, Delawares, Andastes, Eries, and other warlike tribes, and 
her hands had supplied lead for the defence of her home and 
water to quench burning palisades. But just where all this hap- 
pened no one knew. In fact, until lately few cared to know. 
Now, however, a great interest has gathered about these matters, 
‘and many are eagerly asking for information. 

Miss Ellen Walworth steps in opportunely with hands full of 
gathered treasures. It has cost her much time and great labor 
to gather up these things. The preface to her book shows what 
research has been employed, what manuscripts have been de- 
ciphered and transcribed, what libraries have been ransacked, 
what clues have been sought for in conversations with eminent 
historians to furnish her with materials. But this has been only 
a small part of her task. A perusal of the very first chapter of 
her book reveals an intimate acquaintance with Indian habits, 
costumes, industries, tools and weapons, rites and customs, traits 
of Indian character. These things are not easily acquired or in 
any short time, but they are described by her with an easy 
familiarity. 
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Another thing quite delightful in the book is, that the author 
knows perfectly well the localities which she describes. She has 
been there. She has climbed the hills, forded the brooks, fol- 
lowed the trails. She has gathered trophies from the fields 
where once old wigwams clustered. She has inspected the ash- 
heaps blackening the soil where once old lodge-fires blazed. 
She has visited the corn-fields and counted the corn-pits. She 
has picked up beads, mussel-shells, bones of the wild deer, teeth 
of the bear, thrown aside after Indian festivals; and she has 
stood where the bones of Indian warriors lay before her, just 
disinterred from their resting places. She has sketched the 
sites of Iroquois castles and villages with an enthusiastic and 
busy pencil; and when she describes them she gives a life and 
color tothe scenery which we could get from no stranger. 

In fine, the “young eyes” which in 1873 looked eagerly 
upon the “Old World,” and came home to report to us what 
they saw, are now telling us of old things which they have 
found in this our New World, and which the most of us have 
never seen. What was only prehistoric myth in the hands of 
Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hoffman, and others is now acquired 
history. Hiawatha is no longer a beautiful dream of a supposed 
Indian bard who, 

“In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and pleasant valley, 

Sang the song of Hiawatha.” 
He is no longer the great-grandson of the Moon and the son 
of the great West-wind, Mudjekeewis, who pelted his unnatural 
father with vast fragments of rock torn from the cliffs of the 
Rocky Mountains; he is now simply an _ historical personage, an 
Onondaga chief, whose epoch is familiar to us and whose dwell- 
ing place we know. He lived on the shores of Cross Lake, an 
expansion of the Seneca River. Minnehaha is no longer a child 
of the Mississippi valley. She was a genuine New-Yorker, and 
her merriest and loudest laughter broke forth when the great 
chief saw her leap the rapids of the Oswego River, smiling back 
on him as she glided into Lake Ontario. 

The daughter of Hiawatha was not slain by a marvellous bird 
of prodigious size swooping down upon her on the bank of 
Onondaga Lake, as the legend reads in Clark’s “Onondaga,” but 
she was cruelly trampled to death by connivance of another 
fierce eagle, Atotarho, the great sachem and war-chief of the 
Onondagas, who drove their grief-stricken father into exile 
among the Mohawks. Thanks to the researches of Dr. Horatio 
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Hale, we know much of the lives of these great chiefs, the prin- 
cipal founders of the Long House, or celebrated League of the 
Six Nations. Miss Walworth introduces us to much of this 
myth-land now turned into history, all in truth that is necessary 
to understand and illustrate the life and times of the Lily of 
the Mohawks, and those who neglect the intellectual feast which 
she offers us in this volume will miss a rare treat. 

The life of Tekakwitha is concurrent with the heroic mis- 
sionary work done in the Mohawk Valley by a succession of 
martyrs and confessors of the Jesuit order. Much of all this is 
introduced in Miss Walworth’s narrative. In this same narrative 
are also introduced many other matters of great import. New 
England savages, resisting the entreaties of their missionary, 
Eliot, come rushing into the valley, threatening its inhabitants 
and the work of the blackrobes with ruin. In the midst of all 
this life of missionary labor, of long and persevering privation 
and suffering, frequently crowned with martyrdom ; the marching 
of disciplined soldiery and the light footsteps of Indian braves 
on the warpath; the smoke of burning villages; relieved now 
and then by peaceful times devoted to hunting and fishing, still 
almost always a life of wandering, glided the form of Tekak- 
witha. She was a contemplative spirit, shunning society and 
loving the deep silence of the forest, yet destined to become 
more famous and more widely known, both in the United States 
and in Canada, than any of the generals or great sachems who 
once challenged the attention of this western world. In this 
book she comes to the front with all the romance which the 
wild woods can give her, with all that lustre of holiness which 
heroic Christian virtues shed around her—a true child of the 
forest, with a spirit as pure and beautiful as any angel of the 
cloister. 

Old Albany knew her footsteps. She came with her tribe to 
the fishing village at the mouth of the Norman’s Kill. Many 
burials took place at this spot. The Kenwood Convent now 
stands built above Indian graves. Her uncle, a warlike chief of 
the Turtles, was also a trader, bringing furs to the Dutch of 
Beaverwyck, and sometimes sitting with them in council as early 
as when Pieter Schuyler, the first mayor, was a boy. Passing 
back again to her forest home, her canoe glided under the 
stockades of Corlaer, now Schenectady. On her flight northward 
from that angry uncle she climbed the heights at Amsterdam, 


now a 
“ —clattering factory town 


Where the choked Choctanunda plunges down.” 
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This escape of the saintly maiden from the rapids on the Mo- 
hawk to the grander rapids on the St. Lawrence, above Mon- 
treal, took place in the autumn of the year 1677. It introduces 
us to a new epoch in her life. She is no longer a convert 
struggling to maintain her faith in a community of heathen 
savages, but where all around her are striving for Christian per- 
fection she is a leading spirit, marching far before the rest, and 
leading a life which the most zealous of her companions regard 
as marvellous. Here the Lily of the Mohawks wins her new 
title, “the Genevieve of New France.” She stands on ground 
destined to take its name from her. It is called the “ Céte St. 
Catherine.” 

Thus far we have spoken chiefly of the subject of this biog- 
raphy, and such surroundings as are necessary to characterize 
and illustrate it. What these are Miss Walworth has taught us 
herself to understand and appreciate. It would be a sad over- 
sight if we should leave unnoticed the thoughtful method and 
admirable art with which she has fulfilled her task. She has 
never for a moment forgotten that the life of Tekakwitha, when 
presented with the severest truth and most scrupulous accuracy, 
is always by sheer necessity a romance in real life. This calls 
for a certain freedom from such conventional rules as would re- 
duce a beautiful history to an elaborated skeleton. During the 
first part of her life, whether heathen or Christian, Kateri is 
made to stand before us a true child of the forest, with her In- 
dian leggings and moccasins on, with the leathern skirt and 
tunic, her dark eyes gleaming from under the usual blanket of 
an Indian squaw. When standing better revealed in the Chris- 
tian sunlight of the mission village of the Sault, surrounded by 
all the practices of Catholic devotion and trained to perfection 
by the best of spiritual guides, her thoughtful biographer is still 
careful to give us the picture of a living and breathing woman, 
and not a saint analyzed into a corpse. We are not obliged to 
read through one chapter on her humility, another on her obe- 
dience, followed by others on faith, hope, charity, and then, last 
and longest of all, a catalogue of miracles, all wonderful to re- 
late, but without a moral. All through, our Indian virgin has 
breath in her body and life in her soul. Moreover, we are glad 
to notice that the style of the author is also varied with equal 
good judgment. It is not modelled after Casar’s Commentaries, 
always historical with perfect angularity, nor always dancing off 
to gyrate among the clouds and flowers and birds and breezes. 
She does not stop to moralize at given stations. In fine, she is 


, 
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about as free from mannerism as can be expected from any au- 
thor. All this enables us conscientiously to recommend this book 
as a most readable composition, well studied and truthful, and 
yet full of life, blood, and color. 

All Catholics in Canada and the United States who have be- 
come interested in this fair flower of the American forest sym- 
pathize with their bishops in solemn council, and with her red . 
brethren, who have so earnestly petitioned the Holy Father to 
put the church’s seal upon the sanctity of their “Little Sister.” 
When the business of her canonization is seriously taken up at 
Rome, that will be the time to catalogue her virtues according 
to the formal methods of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The 
American public will be glad to look upon that life as it was 
really lived—a beautiful whole, a lily. with all its life and color 
well blended. So a loving hand has given it to us in the pres- 
ent volume. 

We could very willingly indulge in a much longer and more 
elaborate review of this timely book, but limits of space have 
been assigned to us and we must hasten to a close. 

Near the eastern bank of the little Portage Creek, on the 
southern side of the St. Lawrence, and overlooking the rocks and 
floods of the great Sault St. Louis near Montreal, stands a tall 
wooden cross which can be seen from afar and from many di- 
rections. It marks the grave of Tekakwitha, a spot where she 
loved to pray when living, and where her body was buried. 
Very recently a solid granite monument, in form of a sarcopha- 
gus, has also been placed there by loving hands to her memory. 
An inscription on its upper surface, in the Iroquois language, 
bears this testimony to the beauty of her character: 


ONKWE ONWE-KE KATSITSIIO TEIOTSITSIANEKARON, 


That is: “She is the Fairest Flower of the Red Race.” A 
more valuable and a more lasting monument than this, however, 
is the book itself. The granite could only cover a few feet of 
ground where her precious body was laid to rest, but the book 
itself preserves to us the memory of her beautiful soul, her grand 
and noble fortitude, and the sanctity and sweetness which made 
her life so lovely. 

We close this remarkable volume and lay it down with a 
sigh, and have only these last words to utter, which we do with 
all our heart: ‘“ She ts the Fatrest Flower of the Red Race.” 
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NOTE TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 

Bishop Kip, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of California, in his Early 
Fesuzt Missions has reproduced in print a letter from Cholenec, missionary in 
Canada, to his superiors, containing a condensed account of the life of his spirit- 
ual pupil, Kateri Tekakwitha. Kip does not fail to praise, in the preface to this 
book, the zeal and self-sacrifice of the missionaries to whose labors Christianity 
owes this star of virtue and so many other converts from the American wilder- 
ness. It would have been well if he could have ended this generous tribute in a 
more generous way. Human respect, however, stepped in, as it often does, and 
he blotted a truthful page in deference to the prejudices of kinsfolk in religion less 
generous. He says in his preface: 

“ There is one thought, however, which has constantly occurred to us in the 
preparation of these letters, and which we cannot but suggest. Look over the 
world and read the history of the Jesuit missions. After one or two generations 
they have always come to naught. There is not a recorded instance of their per- 
manency, or their spreading each generation wider and deeper, like our own mis- 
sions in India. Thus it has been in China, Japan, South America, and our own 
land. For centuries the Jesuit foreign missionaries have been like those ‘ beating 
the air. And yet greater devotion to the cause than theirs has never been seen 
since the apostles’ days. Why, then, was this result? If‘the blood of the mar- 
tyrs be the seed of the church,’ why is this the only instance in which it has not 
proved so? Must there not have been something wrong in the whole system, 
some grievous errors mingled with their teaching, which thus denied them a 
measure of success proportioned to their efforts ?” 

How contrary to actual fact comes in this treacherous after-stab in the side is 
simply marvellous. Caughnawaga on the St. Lawrence, the very mission of 
Mohawk converts to which Tekakwitha fled from the older Caughnawaga in the 
Mohawk valley, contains thirteen hundred Catholic Indians whose faith is an in- 
heritance of two centuries and a quarter, the lasting fruit of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and martyrs commemorated by Bishop Kip. The same may be said of 
the mission at Regis, the majority of Indians there being Catholics, with a Catho- 
lic church and priest. The like is true of the Sulpitian mission at Oka, Lake of 
the Two Mountains. 

It was long before the fruits of the missions among the Iroquois were made to 
disappear from the United States. Two centuries of political intrigue and perse- 
cution and violation of treaties, during the greater part of which it was death by 
law in New York even for white men to be Catholics, have failed to obliterate the 
work of the missions. 

During a Redemptorist mission at Wilmington, Del., Father Alexander 
Czwitkowitz carried the sacraments to a very old and bed-ridden Indian, who had 
fought on the Brandywine under La Fayette. He was an Onondaga and the son 
of a chief. About ten years ago an old squaw, said to be 104 years old, died in the 
Catholic faith on the reservation near Syracuse. She, too, was a relic from the old 
Jesuit missions—so far as we know, the last one left. The writer of this article 
saw her in her own house, and conversed with her through an interpreter. 

In no sense of the word have the missions in China, Japan, and South America 
been failures. In spite of the unparalleled persecutions of anti-Christian and un- 
Christian governments, the converted tribes of South America never relapsed into 
paganism. They are Catholic to-day. When, after centuries of exclusion, Euro- 
peans were permitted to enter China and Japan, thousands of Catholics were found 
in the former, and in the latter country to the number of 25,000. So far from the 
fruits of the Catholic missions having perished, they appear to be imperishable, 
and the blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the church in these lands. 
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THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY ON THE 
MIRACLES OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER.* 


IN a series of articles, entitled “New Chapters in the War- 
fare of Science,” Zhe Popular Sctence Monthly entertains us 
with a chapter or two on Miracles and Medicine. The scope 
of these studies is to present new difficulties against religion 
and Christianity, from the side of those who put their faith 
in Evolution. Miracles, which indicate the interposition of a 
supernatural and divine will in the affairs of this world, happen 
to find no adequate expression in prevalent scientific formulas. 
Quite otherwise. Indeed, on barely touching them, Science _be- 
holds them dissolving into the thin air of legend, and of a 
credulity somewhat pious and somewhat pardonable up to this. 

Among the other estimable parts of the disquisition which 
Dr. A. D. White expends on the miracles of St. Francis 
Xavier, the very choicest element, as I take it, is that little 
phrase in which he seems to promise “a more extended dis- 
cussion of this subject hereafter.” There is some reason to 
believe, and I trust it is so, that this gentle phrase covers a 
more coarsely sounding idea, to wit, that he has not as yet 
studied the subject at all. His tentative article, therefore, is 
naturally inferior to the future extended discussion which he 
promises; and the few -blemishes which mar the present pro- 
duction need not be supposed to attach either to the integrity 
of his purpose or the solidity of his prospective erudition. 

This part of his general discussion on the Warfare of 
Science is of a kind which, for the present stage of science 
manifested in it, would dispense an inquirer from consulting any 
other part. The same possibly might be said whatever chapter 
it was that an inquirer first lighted on; he would prefer to 
encounter such erudition at a later stage of evolution, when, as 
the writer gently says, “the future extended discussion of the 
subject hereafter” will be in order. For, in the chapter before 
us, his set purpose being to explain away, by a theory of 
legendary evolution, the recorded miracles of St. Francis Xavier, 
he seems to omit everything which, on the face of it, is too 
difficult to explain away; and on the residue he exercises some 


* The Popular Science Monthly, May, 1891. ‘‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science.” 
Part I. By Andrew D. White, LL.D., L.H.D., ex-President of.Cornell University. 
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ingenuity. The logical instinct at bottom, however little of it 
appears on the surface, is very correct. Every miracle in the 
history of the church has to go. If one remains, it were use- 
less to deny the rest. For one proves as much as a_ thousand. 

Selecting the history of St. Francis Xavier, whereby all the 
rest shall stand or fall, the writer contends that the miracles 
recorded of him are a legendary growth; that, from the small 
beginnings of certain trivial facts, the story of his miracles grew 
with time. To show this he makes selections of his own, which 
he presents in*‘a way of his own. He quotes books which he 
has not read; for otherwise he could scarcely quote them for 
what they do not contain, nor omit to see what they do con- 
tain. Not only does he cite some books which do exist for 
what is not in them, but he quotes an author and book that 
never existed for what he seems to have read therein. As 
there is a world of testimony regarding the deeds and life of 
St. Francis Xavier, he ventures just once, in the course of his 
article, to take a look askance at the evidence in a juridical 
process; but, with a scientific instinct, he discharges against it the 
argument of his imagination, and then withdraws promptly into 
the legendary mist. ‘We can well imagine,” he says, with some 
complacency in the conclusiveness of his logic, “ what treasures 
of grace an obsequious viceroy, only too anxious to please a de- 
vout king, could bring together by means of the hearsay of 
ignorant, compliant natives through all the little towns of Por- 
tuguese India!” This is the way that evolution addresses itself 
to facts. We, for our part, need not imagine what the issue is 
likely to be. ‘We have it before us. To discredit anything 
which stands in his way, it is enough for the writer to throw 
out in a note some invidious suggestion, and then refer in 
general to some writer or other whom he does not expect to 
see consulted, for his reference is not distinct. Once, indeed, he 
condescends to apply a strictly logical criterion for testing the 
authenticity of historical accounts. However, he does so only 
when he has omitted this very criterion at an earlier place, 
where it would have been of use but against him, and he brings 
it forward at a later juncture, where it is of no use whatever, 
but does him no harm, while it lends an air of erudition. Not 
to weary the reader with more generalities, before descending to 
particulars, I will mention in the last place that, as to the mira- 
cles of St. Francis Xavier, he rests the arguments for their histori- 
cal authenticity on such assumptions as show that he cannot 
be assumed to understand either the facts or the law of the case. 
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Let us distinguish two elements in this characteristic piece of 
periodical erudition. One is the manner in which a scientific 
evolutionist goes about demolishing facts. The other is the 
matter, or the particular edifice, which, on this occasion, he has 
set himself to pull down. I shall first consider the manner of 
this evolutionist philosopher. 

The life of St. Francis Xavier was a public one of the most 
singularly brilliant order, sufficiently honored, in this respect, by 
the marked attention which it has always commanded in the 
non-Catholic world, and non-Catholic literature. In the course 
of his ten years of Eastern ministry he dealt* personally with 
millions of people, speaking a variety of tongues, in all the 
countries of Hindustan, Cochin China, Japan. During those 
same years, while he was riveting the eyes of all the East upon 
himself and his movements, Europe too was looking on, and 
was receiving accounts, through public and private sources, of 
the many wonders which he was performing in the sight of the 
nations. Maffei, who addresses Philip II. of Spain in 1588, and 
dedicates to his majesty the Atstory of the East, finished up to 
date from the time of the first Portuguese discovery by sea, 
stops, in the course of his general relation, some three times to 
follow St. Francis Xavier alone, as if the saint summed up in 


himself a part of the general history. Having given forty-eight 
pages in all to the progress of Xavier, and coming to the 
saint’s funeral at Goa, the historian apologizes for not saying 
more. “Others,” says Maffei, “recounted his infallible predic- 
tions and miracles—many more, indeed, than we have touched 


upon, hurrying on, as we have done, to fulfil another purpose.’’* 


While Xavier’s own gift as a letter-writer made him com- 
municate without stint the varied information which he gathered 
concerning the field for religion, and the progress of the faith in 
those new parts, a marked contrast was visible between his 
letters, as far as they concerned himself or his works, and the 
other letters which were transmitted at the same time from the 
religious and official world in the East, as well as from members 
of the Society of Jesus. Orlandini, who was a contemporary of 
the saint, but of a younger generation, notes the contrast 
thus: “He writes about his own affairs sparingly and dryly, 
while at the same time very much is written about him, pro- 
fusely and copiously, both by people in the world and by 
members of the order.”+ Particularly at the European universi- 
ties did St. Francis intend to stimulate the activity of apostolic 

* Lib. xv. p. 668, Edit. Cadoni, 1614. + Historia Soc. Jes., lib. viii. n. 129. 
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zeal; hence the fulness of his accounts, but not about himself. 
With all his zeal, it cost him little to practise Christian humility. 
Nor does it enter into’ the idea of sanctity, as conceived by the 
Catholic Church, that a man should extol and advertise himself. 

So prominent, nevertheless, was the miraculous side of Fran- 
cis Xavier’s ministry, that during the first thirty-five years after 
his death, the more ordinary personal effects of his life were left 
in the background, and the supernatural wonder-worker was the 
figure before the world. A desire became pronounced to know 
more and more about the intimate workings of his personal 
sanctity. A life was called for which should bring them out 
into greater prominence. This was the reason why Tursellini 
wrote. He says in his preface: “I saw, indeed, that the chief 
events in Xavier's life were inserted with magnificence enough 
in the histories of others; but I could not help taking it amiss 
that, during more than thirty-five years, not one had undertaken 
to consign to a volume of its own a life adorned with all kinds 
of virtues.” Then, modestly undertaking the work himself, at 
the instance of others, Tursellini goes on to affirm “that of the 
literary records which are extant, and which have come to my 
hands, I will select only such facts as have been ascertained on 
certain authority, to wit, from people who have either seen 
themselves what they report, or have received it from those who 
did see.” * 

With this object, therefore, of showing Francis Xavier him- 
self, and not of recording his miraculous exploits, Tursellini 
writes the life. Yet he cannot omit a fair account of the mira- 
cles. To the well-informed writer in The Popular Science Monthly 
these miracles, as recorded in Tursellini, appear “few and small.” 
For once he is right; but in a sense quite different from what 
he intends. “Few and small” as they are, I will just count 
them up; and, being “few and small,” they give us an inkling 
of the world of miraculous exploits which Tursellini does not 
touch, but only classifies here and there in general summaries. 

From book i., chapter x., in which the biographer tells of 
Xavier’s arrival in Lisbon, to chapter iii., book vi., Tursellini re- 
cords fifty-one distinct miracles and prophecies, besides summar- 
ies of others, all before Xavier's death. Then, in the following 
chapter, he recounts nine distinct prodigies, besides summaries of 
others, all after death. Among the prodigies distinctly recorded 
by Tursellini are most of those subsequently chosen by the 
court in Rome for juridical examination, on which to base the 


* De Vita Francisci Xaverit, lib. i. prefatio, 
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process of canonization. He describes the raising of four persons 
from the dead; the loss of the skiff in the storm and its mirac- 
ulous recovery, with that most supernatural wonder of “biloca- 
tion” when Francis was in two places at the same time, both in 
the lost skiff, during the three days of its tossing about at the 
mercy of the storm, and in the ship, among the remaining pas- 
sengers; the famous intimidation of the Badages, by throwing 
himself into the thick of the fight; the curing of a leper; “very 
many sick persons cured, many energumens delivered from evil 
spirits.’ At the funeral of the saint, about a year after his 
death, Tursellini goes on to recount that 


“Francis was extolled to the skies, and his extraordinary deeds 
were recounted, his prophecies, his miracles, by those who either 
had seen and been witnesses of them, or had received the ac- 
counts from competent witnesses; all India, as with one voice, 
celebrating the sanctity of Xavier. And now new miracles were 
added to the old. Very many of those who had flocked to the 
spectacle (of his body miraculously preserved before their eyes at 
Goa, whereas he had died nearly a year before off the coast of 
China) affirmed under oath that certain persons came thither, some 
maimed in limb or decrepit,-others suffering from various diseases ; 
and that, by merely touching St. Francis Xavier’s body, they had 
gone away sound and well.” 


All this is from Tursellini, the great authority with the 
writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly because the miracles 
recorded in Tursellini are “few and small,” and therefore he is 
authorized to contradict all later accounts. Perhaps the erudite 
doctor can still reply that personally he does not believe even 
Tursellini and the sworn witnesses. This will be quite consis- 
tent with the rest of his demonstration, and with the original 
assumption underlying all, which is that we are on no account to 
demur to his own testimony, albeit he is not a witness, nor is 
he sworn to deliver the truth. 

The later editions of Tursellini are fuller than the first one, 
because in the interval a new revelation of matter had become 
available for the purposes of the historian. He can explain the 
matter best himself. In a special Prefatio ad Lectorem, prefixed 
to the edition of 1596, he thus speaks of the earlier issue, pub- 
lished only two years before: 


“JT wrote some years ago the life of St. Francis Xavier with 
all possible fidelity and diligence. It was published in my ab- 
sence; and when I came to see it I scarcely recognized it, so 
spoiled and overlaid was it with faults in the execution. Nor was 
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it less faulty in that respect than deficient in matter.* The rea- 
son of this was that formerly, by command of the King of Por- 
tugal, the Viceroy of India had, indeed, investigated the recorded 
deeds of Francis, and had for the most part communicated and 
sent on the accounts of Xavier's brilliant career within the Por- 
tuguese dominion. But not all of these had been included, only 
such being entered as could be obtained from competent witnesses 
then within reach; and as to the rest, particularly as to what he 
had done among the Chinese and Japanese, however memorable 
and illustrious, all this remained for the most part in .silence and 
obscurity. Now, however, when this part of his history, as nar- 
rated by those who at that time were in China or Japan, came 
at length into my hands, I was not unwilling to translate the rec- 
ords into Latin as soon as possible, and insert them faithfully in 
their own places. . . . Of the new records so great was the 
abundance and brilliancy that, not to expand the original four 
books out of proportion, I had to extend them into six.” 


And at the beginning of the sixth book the author returns 
to the same point, dwelling in one entire chapter on the authen- 
tic character of the records, the sworn testimonies, the access he 
has had to them, and other points, regarding testimony, truth 
and fidelity, which it would be quite in harmony with the inter- 
ests of science to bring before the notice of popular writers to-day, 
of vulgarisateurs in magazines, if only they thought it worth their 
while to regard such indifferent matters. But as probably they 
will not, and our space is limited, we pass on. 

We may observe that, up to the date of Tursellini, and much 
later still, there was an evolution going on, not of facts, but of tes- 
timonies and processes—a phenomenon so ordinary, in the drawing 
up of authentic history, that we see in our own days new lives 
of Washington, new lives of Charles V., new lives even of Julius 
Cesar, issuing from the archives of history. These characters lived 
a good many generations ago, and we are not aware that judi- 
cial bodies are in session upon the deeds and records which con- 
cern them. In the case of St. Francis Xavier juridical processes 
were in order from the day his incorrupt body reached Goa till 
his canonization was an accomplished fact, seventy years later; 
during which period the eye-witnesses, their children and grand- 
children, were within reach. That these witnesses were thus 
within reach, during the process of investigation, escaped the 
writer in the Popular Monthly. But the moment that their day 
was past, they sail within reach of his ken; and, with a flourish 
of erudition, not without a flavor of logical taste, he brings in 
the criterion with solemnity. ‘ 


*Adeo multis eam mendis inquinatam atque oblitam vidi. Nec mendosa magis quam 
manca prodiit in lucem. 
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He says: “It must be remembered that Bouhours, writing 
ninety years after Tursellini, could hardly have had access to any 
really new sources. Xavier had been dead one hundred and 
thirty years, and of course all the natives upon whom he had 
wrought his miracles, and their children and grandchildren, were 
gone.” So says this writer, with solemnity, acumen, and truth. 
And therefore we résumé in his own words, replying: It must 
be remembered that Tursellini, writing ninety years before Bou- 
hours, and only forty years after the death of Xavier, could 
really have had access to new sources; and the natives upon 
whom he had wrought his miracles, and their children and grand- 
children, were not gone. This scientific writer does not see deep 
enough into his own argument to catch the manifest retort star- 
ing out of it, nor to feel the rebound of a blank argument 
exploding. This is what I referred to before, when I said that 
he omits a strictly logical criterion at an earlier part of his dis- 
cussion, where it would be of use but against him, and brings it 
forward at a later stage, where it is of no use whatever, only it 
does him no harm, while it lends an air of erudition. 

It is of no use whatever as against Bouhours, for we shall see 
that our critic misses the point of the question with this later 
biographer, who, it is true, like other biographers of a later date, 
brings forward new facts, new miracles, wrought through the 
intercession of St. Francis Xavier. They are such as the earlier 
biographers had not mentioned, nor the process of canonization 
contained. But it was for the very recondite reason that the 
miracles in question, the manifold resurrections, had not yet been 
wrought; they have been going on since; they are going at 
‘present, like the standing miracle of the saint’s body incorrupt 
to-day at Goa. And, of course, this scientist is not credulous 
enough to imagine that Tursellini should have prophesied, or that 
the Roman courts of canonization should have prophesied, what 
miracles were yet to come! When he dispenses himself, in truest 
scientific fashion, from verifying matters of palpable fact before 
his eyes; as, for instance, that of the body remaining incorrupt 
to-day at Goa, which fact is recorded in every one of the docu- 
ments and authors ostentatiously paraded by him—a fact which 
is a miracle of the first order, alone sufficient to make everything 
else credible regarding St. Francis Xavier; when science can per- 
form this feat of non-verification, and suppression of a palpable, 
visible fact, it should not be scandalized that men of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries did not prophesy what miracles 
in the centuries to come St. Francis Xavier was still going to 
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work! Yet, innocently enough, the critic speaks thus: “In the 
time of Tursellini, four cases [of raising the dead to life] had been 
developed; in 1622, at the canonization proceedings, three were 
mentioned; but by the time of Father Bouhours, there were 
twenty-five.” Charming! As if the twenty-five had evolved out 
of the three! In 1715 the number was not twenty-five but 
twenty-seven, recognized, says D’Aurignac, by the court of Rome 
at that date; but of the twenty-seven “fourteen had been wrought 
within a few years” previous to this date of 1715. D’Aurignac 
continues, at the same date, 1715, “the Bishop of Malacca had 
authenticated eight hundred miracles in his diocese alone.* Our 
legendary evolution imagines that all had developed out of an 
original small stock, an original suggestion, so to say, of proto- 
plasmic legend. The thought reveals the growth of a system, 
and how the wish is father to the products of this science. 
Meanwhile, the recognized credit of proceedings in the Roman 
courts threatened to deal a fatal blow to the somewhat fanciful 
array of thought and imagination which figures in the pages of 
the Sczence Monthly. Hence the learned writer must endeavor to 
parry it. He does so, far on in the article, at the end of a long 
note full of references, such as might be readily gathered from 
encyclopedias or dictionaries. There he throws out this profound 
suggestion: “ For some very thoughtful remarks as to the worth- 
lessness of the testimony to miracles presented during the canon- 
ization proceedings at Rome, see Maury, Legendes Pteuses.” That 
is all! Not another word about the Roman processes, their juri- 
dical and protracted examinations, the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
We conclude that the proceedings of the Roman courts must be 
excellent indeed, if this is all that can be said against them. 
He has so little use for evidence of any kind that he never 
once faces it. He is provoked to do so, if ever a writer was, by 
the constant reference made to it in the documents which he 
makes us believe he is using. The bull of canonization is explicit 
on the subject of the juridical processes and investigations. He 
cannot have quoted his page from Cardinal Del Monte’s speech 
or Relatio in Consistorio secreto coram S. D. N. Gregorio Papa XV. 
facta, without having his taste for the evidence keenly whetted. 
Nay, he quotes from Father Coleridge, to the right and the left ; 
but, with a sensitive instinct and a marked agility, he skips over 
the evidence between. Speaking of Xavier's gift of tongues, he 
quotes from Coleridge certain passages which refer to the saint’s 
use of interpreters—such passages as an intelligence clerk could 


* Histoire de St. Francois de Xavier, par J. M. S. d’Aurignac; 1862, 8mo, part v. p. 261. 
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have hunted up for him.- He leaves out the evidence between 
the passages. Nay, on the very same page to which he refers in 
Father Coleridge, as against Xavier’s gift of tongues, he does not 
see this note, only two lines long, and therefore not over-tedious 
to read: “ We hope,” says Coleridge, “to give a short abstract of 
the results of the evidence as to the gift of tongues, in the case 
of St. Francis, further on (book v. note 2).* The writer in the 
Monthly carefully eschews that note, though he refers to the pages 
there. Indeed, he eschews what is in the pages themselves, or he 
could never have written that unintelligible critique on the gift 
of tongues with which he has filled two of his own valuable 
pages. 

It is to be presumed that a clerk looked up “tongues” in the 
table of contents of Father Coleridge, gave the number of the 
page to the doctor, who in due form entered the number, and, 
on the strength of this and other such original work, catalogued 
a list of works in a long note, as if he had consulted them. To 
this he could add with perfect conscientiousness: “In addition to 
these, I have compared, for a more extended discussion of this 
subject hereafter, a very great number of editions of these and 
other biographies of the saint, with speeches, etc.” Now, among 
these that he has thus compared, I notice the Life by Vitteleschi, 
1622. He quotes Vitteleschi several times in his text. Who is 
Vitteleschi, that wrote a life of St. Francis Xavier? Thére is no 
such person and no such life. I cannot identify the work quoted, 
unless it be an edition of the same Tursellini whom he has just 
named. Naturally, the later edition of Tursellini, in 1621, would 
have the imprimatur of a later general, Mutius Vitteleschi, possi- 
bly under date of 1622. If that is the explanation, and it is the 
only one I can find, then the learned writer, supposing he ever 
saw any of the books which he cites, does not see that he is 
comparing the same work with itself, identical in its words. Yet 
he has a brilliant demonstration of legendary evolution, based pre- 
cisely upon the difference between Tursellini in 1596 telling a 
story about Xavier and Vellio, and “twenty-six years later, Vit- 
teleschi, in his Life of Xavier, telling the story”! He is showing 
how each biographer “surpassed his predecessor in the multitude 
of miracles.” And he goes on to prove this broad thesis, in his 
own characteristic way, by a solitary example: “ One example will 
suffice to show the process!” And what is this classic example, 


to show biographer improving on biographer? Apparently, the - 


* Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, by Rev. J. H. Coleridge, S.J., vol. i. book ii. 
ch. ii. p. 173, edition of 1886. 
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same biographer and the same page, quoted from different edi- 
tions; for the difference between the two accounts is so slight 
that we suspect the variable quantity is in the translations, not in 
the originals. However, this scientific writer is none the wiser for 
the ineptitude. He is pleased with the amplitude of his demon- 
stration. And he contributes this logic as “New Chapters in 
Science.” 

We might entertain ourselves in like manner with the doctor’s 
reference to Maffei’s History of India. Says the critic: “Though 
he [Maffei] gave a biography of Xavier which shows fervent ad- 
miration for his subject, he dwelt very lightly on the alleged mira- 
cles.” It is novel to be told that, in a history 718 pages long, 
forty-eight pages devoted to the prominent figure of St. Francis 
Xavier is a biography which, by what it does not say, is to dis- 
credit what full biographies do say. And yet, as to Maffei’s tes- 
timony about the miracles, nothing could be fuller. I have 
quoted it a few pages above. 

Nor would our literary amusement be inferior if we could 
catechize this scientific writer upon the other names which figure 
in his pages—Acosta, Nunes, De Quadros—as well as on a little 
history and geography, as to how De Quadros, a missionary in 
the depths of Ethiopia, could be appealed to, in 1555, for evi- 
dence as to what Xavier had been doing in Hindustan up to 
three years before. When did the telegraph or the steam pack- 
ets come into use between Hindustan and Ethiopia; or even the 
penny-post? Why run off to Ethiopia for testimony about 
Xavier, when all India was alive with the facts? Why? Pre- 
cisely because all India was alive with the knowledge of the 
facts, and Europe too, that the modern investigator runs off to 
Ethiopia for testimony, and says he does not find it! 

But there is an assumption underlying all this, yes, and an 
assertion overtopping all, both of which I shall briefly consider, 
and so finish these animadversions on the manner of peireing 
one’s self to a scientific question. 

The assumption is that, if St. Francis Xavier wrought mira- 
cles, his own letters should prove them, by the accounts which 
he himself gives of them. The assertion is, that no contemporary 
documents have anything about the miracles—except some “ fee- 
ble beginning.” 

The assumption looks a little weak. To strengthen it, and 
reassure it, he thinks it necessary to have Xavier’s own biogra- 
phers accept it. 

Accordingly he passes it off on them in these terms: “/¢ 
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seems to have been felt as somewhat strange at first that Xavier 
had never alluded to any of these wonderful miracles.” So he 
fathers the assumption upon the biographers; that they, of course, 
expected to have the saint preach about his own miracles. Now, 
the doctor’s assumption being thus slipped into the question, the 
legendary evolution can go on apace; or, to use his own terms, 
“the process of incubation goes on.” For, at once all the ac- 
ceunts of Xavier’s humility, and his blushing at the very mention 
of his having raised the dead, may come in as “subsidiary le- 
gends.” Says the doctor: “Ere longa subsidiary legend was de- 
veloped, to the effect that one of the brethren asked him one 
day if he had raised the dead, whereat he blushed deeply and 
cried out against the idea, saying, ‘And so I am said to have 
raised the dead!’ etc.” 

A subsidiary legend! Let us dissect the critical mind which 
uses those two words in this subject matter. First, “subsidiary ” ; 
it so happens that his own Tursellini has this account, at the 
very beginning of the line of biographers; therefore, neither is it 
a subsidiary element, nor has the doctor read Tursellini.* Sec- 
ondly, “legend”; it must indeed be a legend, for the idea of a 
saint’s being humble and modest, if not a legend, must, to a 
mind like this writer’s, be a miracle. And of course that. can- 
not be. Therefore it is a legend. 

This class of mind, which would invite a clinical study, sinks 
the saints of the Catholic Church, if they are wonder-workers 
like St. Francis Xavier, into the crowd of “Jansenists at the 
cemetery of St. Medard,” and “of the various Protestant sects 
at Old Orchard and elsewhere”; if, like St. Vincent de Paul, 
they are devoted to a life of mercy in the walks of civilization, 
it sinks them amid the Florence Nightingales, Howards, Franckes,, 
and the rest. It is not strange. In a mist we cannot distinguish 
features. And I suppose the primordial mist wherein the incu- 
bation of evolution goes on is no exception to the rule. All 
colors are alike in the dark. 

Now for the assertion: which is, that no contemporary docu- 
ment has anything about Xavier’s miracles except “a feeble 
beginning.” This extraordinary assertion: rests upon an assump- 
tion of its own—that we prove matters of fact by documents. 
Usually, in.matters of fact, witnessed with eye and ear, “com- 
mon-sense people refer to the evidence of. eye and ear; and 
court-rooms, acting on this common-sense principle, test the 
intelligence and credibility of witnesses. It was in this manner, 


* Vita, lib. ii. ch. x. p. 162, edit. 1614. 
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certainly, that all the investigations had to be rigidly con- 
ducted at Goa, from the time of Francis Xavier’s funeral, and 
again at Rome, up to the date of his canonization. Not so 
with this scientific critic of facts. He says: “No account of a 
miracle wrought by him appears either in his letters or in any 
contemporary document.” But first, we may ask, why does he 
never make mention of eye-witnesses until he comes to Bou- 
hours, one hundred and thirty years after Xavier’s death? Is it 
because then he is at a safe distance from them? Secondly, 
what does he mean by contemporary documents? Newspapers, 
telegraphic dispatches? He is not distinct. If he means these 
we need not demur. If he means the self-glorification of sec- 
tarian ministers belonging to Bible societies, we need only refer 
him to Macaulay for an estimate of their work in Hindustan ; 
and Macaulay wrote from personal observation there. But if he 
insinuates that the letters of Xavier’s contemporaries, the sworn 
and recorded testimonies of eye-witnesses, the uniform consent 
of whole populations, who without having scientific versatility 
could possibly have native truth and common sense, and could 
see what they saw and say so—if he insinuates that all these 
did not testify to an endless number of miracles performed by 
St. Francis Xavier, then we need only animadvert upon this 
writer’s frame of mind, by repeating his assertion and entire 
demonstration in all its naked majesty and integrity: “No ac- 
count of a miracle wrought by him appears either in his own 
letters or in any contemporary document.” We need only 
rehearse the remoter demonstrations thence deduced. For, with- 
out adding any element to this proof, except a faulty enumera- 
tion of contemporaries, one of them being a missionary off in 
Ethiopia, he proceeds to say abruptly, three pages later on: 
“As we have seen, the missionaries of Xavier’s time wrote 
nothing regarding his miracles, and certainly the ignorant natives 
of India and Japan did not commit any account of his miracles 
to writing.” “As we have seen!” To prove nothing and then 
quote it! That is Herbert Spencer’s most approved style of 
demonstration. Finally, since this writer wants contemporary 
documents, we need only turn round on him with an argument 
ad hominem, and ask him, Why does he not take account of the 
contemporary documents regarding the actual miracle going on 
of St. Francis Xavier’s body remaining incorrupt at Goa, subject 
to inspection and verification ? * 


* The latest solemn exposition of Xavier’s body was on December 3, 1890, and continued 
during fifteen days. For an account of the immense concourse, and an indication of the mira- 
cles, see Civilta Cattolica, May 2, 1891, pp. 371-6. 
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As we cannot suppose that a dignified ex-president of Cor- 
nell University has followed’ such a manner of scientific . treat- 
ment without some adequate occasion or sufficient reason, nor 
that, in undertaking to give this “simple statement” of “the 
evolution of miraculous accounts generally,” he has deliberately 
intended to play the part of a partisan libeller of the Catholic 
Church, creed, and saints, we are of necessity thrown back on 
the line of his own reflections, and we must endeavor to explain 
away the discredit which, at first sight, seems to be thrown 
upon him. This can be done in two ways—in his own words, 
and in the light of some facts, which we can readily throw 
upon the subject. 

Adapting his own words, we may benignly understand things 
thus: “It would be utterly unphilosophical to attribute” all 
this “as a whole to conscious fraud; whatever part” infidelity 
and prétrophobia “may have taken in sundry discreditable devel- 
opments, the mass of’? evolutionary fancies and “legends grow 
up mainly in good faith, and as naturally as elms along water- 
courses or flowers upon the prairie.’ And again I adapt his 
words: “It is hardly necessary to attribute to” a scientist of 
this kind “a conscious attempt to deceive. The simple fact is 
that, as a rule, he thinks, speaks, and writes in obedience to the 
natural laws, which govern the luxuriant growth of myth and 
legend, in the warm atmosphere of love and devotion, which 
constantly arises” about a fond idea and a pet theory, “in times 
when there is little care for scientific evidence, and when he 
who believes most is thought most meritorious.” These words 
of his own, adjusted to himself, suit the writer in Zhe Popular 
Science Monthly ; hence we may invite him to taste of his own 
condiments. 

In the second place, a few facts would throw light upon the 
evolution of this article; and go far towards exonerating the 
critic, by showing whence he has taken all this matter. To. be 
sure, this matter is given under the head of ‘ New ‘Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science.” But that need not prevent me from indi- 
cating where it is all copied from, and how old it is. So we 
shall pass on to what I had signalized for criticism in the second 
place. For, after the writers manner, I had undertaken to 
criticise his matter. * 

THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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THE ENCYCLICAL AND AMERICAN IRON-WORKERS 
AND COAL-MINERS. 


WHAT is known as the Labor Problem is the puzzle of the 
age. It has taxed the best minds in two hemispheres and the 
highest statesmanship to find an adequate solution. After years 
of close and careful study of the industrial question in its vari- 
ous phases honest men are still widely apart both in theory and 
the practical results of their investigation. And this applies to 
those who have been actual participants, whether on the side of 
labor or capital, in some of the most important labor contests of 
our day, just as much as it does to the looker-on or speculative 
thinker. Writers on political economy are no more agreed in 
their views and the application of their remedies than are the rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital. From the rankest Socialism to 
ultra-conservatism we discover every grade of opinion and doc- 
trine. 

So much disturbance has been created in society by the 
growth of false teaching on this subject and the frequent out- 
break of strikes and lock-outs, that there is scarcely a nation that 
has not found it necessary to fully examine the question. Only 
a short time ago the young emperor of Germany succeeded in 
holding a labor conference in Berlin, which was attended by 
representatives from fourteen different countries. The business of 
this conference was to bring about an amelioration in the condi- 
tions of factory and mining labor. It settled upon five’or six 
most important points, such as suspension of labor on Sunday, 
restriction of the work of children to those of a certain age, and 
the limitation of the work of women. In England a royal com- 
mission is at present engaged in investigating the labor question. 
The report of the commission on the eight-hour day and the 
condition of the working-men, especially in the mining and great 
manufacturing centres, will be looked for with much _ interest. 
Already steps have been taken to hold a general labor congress 
in Chicago during the Columbian Exposition of 1893. This con- 
‘gress will be arranged with the co-operation of the most distin- 
guished students of labor problems and leaders in the industrial 
world. In its scope and aims there is everything in this move- 
ment to commend it. Its promoters are confident that the best 
results will follow from this labor congress; that a way may be 
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found by which equal and exact justice will be finally rendered 
to employer and employed; the wasted possibilities of unorgan- 
ized and unskilled, and therefore unproductive, labor shall be 
exchanged for trained and protective industry, which will no- 
where allow poverty to be a necessity; and a means found for 
ending the suicidal war which at present threatens the world of 
industry; in short, that a peaceable and satisfactory solution will 
be reached of the grave questions in controversy and a higher 
and better industrial system established. These are high and 
noble aims. The true friends of the working-man and the capi- 
talist, the students and specialists in industrial topics, and the 
representatives of the various organizations of labor and capital 
should aid in making the proposed congress a success. It would 
be to the lasting credit and glory of the United States, and the 
capacity of our people to solve the most difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems, if this Chicago Labor Congress should succeed 
in what it proposes. 

But the clearest and fullest light comes to us on this vast 
and important subject, the Industrial Question, from that quar- 
ter toward which men’s eyes have been anxiously directed. In 
the Encyclical of Leo XIII., On the Condition of Labor, the 
highest expectations of all who looked with interest for its pro- 
mulgation are fulfilled. It is, indeed, the most important utter- 
ance, most opportunely given, of the Statesman-Pope. And that 
is much to say with the remembrance of his preceding encycli- 
cals on the Christian Constitution of States and Human Liberty. 
Presented to the world in the midst of the religious feast of 
Pentecost, may we not hope that it shall be understood, in all 
languages, with something like the reverence paid to the inspired 
discourses of the Apostles? And- may it assist in renewing the 
worn-out and unbalanced machinery of a suffering world! 

It has been remarked that a century ago, in 1791, the French 
Revolution, by a definitive decree, abolished the corporations 
which formed the base of the ancient industrial order. In 1891 
Leo XIII. promulgates a new economical charter at the very 
moment when industrial society, founded on the Manchester doc- 
trines, tends towards ruin. And for this act of his the Pope re- 
ceives a special message of congratulation from the present 
Republican government of France. Leo has well chosen this 
fateful hour to teach the world the true social gospel. After all, 
men must be brought to see that the Papacy is the only inter- - 
national power to-day in existence possessed of sufficient author- 
ity and strength, sufficiently sure Of itself, and rich in light and 
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energy, to attempt the supreme task of reconciling the contend- 
ing forces of society. Across the “tottering thrones and droop- 
ing sceptres,” Leo. XIII. notes the rising tide of democracy; he 
sees that the old order must give way to the new; that the 
twentieth century will be—what Cardinal Manning ‘prophesies— 
the People’s Century. It is Leo’s harmonizing the eternal teach- 
ings of the Gospel with the actual necessities of the modern 
world that bestows on this Encyclical the character of a message 
of arbitration and makes it “the truce of God.” And all this is 
accomplished with a perfect knowledge of the whole question, 
filled though it is with intrinsic and technical difficulties, with 
varying and constantly changing conditions. The composition of 
the Encyclical presupposes an acquaintance with the whole range 
of the vast literature of the subject of which it treats. This he 
has reduced to a clear and accurate statement of the entire case 
under the most important heads. It is only a master mind who 
could bear this Atlas-burden, and make such a synthesis. 

All Christian tradition is embodied in its teaching. In read- 
ing the Encyclical the mind almost unconsciously reflects on 
the transforming action of the church in the world. It recalls 
the days of those celebrated monasteries where the religious 
became shoemakers, masons, carpenters, laborers, mingling man- 
ual labor with meditation and the chanting of the praises of 
God. It takes us back to the Apostles, who taught the rich to 
make due provision for the wants of the poor, so that “ neither 
was there any one needy among them”; it revives the mem- 
ories of the guilds of former ages; it suggests a picture of 
the artisan-monk, who in the austere silence of the Trappist’s 
life realizes the dignity of labor. Nay, more, it carries the 
mind and heart of the reader back to Him who taught that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and whose example, as 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, has merited for the working-man 
in every land that Christian nobility which constitutes his great- 
ness before man and God. 


What specially strikes one in studying this Encyclical is the 


fatherly tenderness and sympathy that is displayed by the Pope. 
He deals with the problems nearest the hearts of the common 
people: the right of private property in land; the limits of the 
state’s rights in relation to the higher rights of parents; the re- 
lations of capital and labor; the sacred rights of the wage-earner ; 
. differences between employers and employed; strikes; the proper 
regulation of the hours of labor; and, lastly, working-men’s guilds, 
insurance and beneficial societfes. 
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In the first place, he clearly lays down the inviolability of pri- 
vate property, especially in land. For obvious reasons this teach- 
ing is of special interest, since it sets aside as false and contrary 
to sound morals the doctrines of Henry George and the Anti- 
Poverty Society. He shows how it is for the best interest of 
the wage-earner to maintain and stand by the true Catholic doc- 
trine. He considers the methods of cure proposed by the So- - 
cialists as utterly futile, or as infinitely worse than the present 
evils of competition. 

Having dealt with the fundamental principle of private pro- 
perty, the Pope proceeds to point out the necessity of religion 
for the solution of the difficulty. 


“Tt is the church,” writes Leo XIII., “that proclaims from 

the Gospel those teachings by which the conflict can be ended, 
or at least be made far less bitter than it is; the church uses 
its efforts not only to enlighten the mind, but to direct by its 
precepts the life and conduct of men; the church improves and 
ameliorates the condition of the working-man by numerous use- 
ful organizations ; does its best to enlist the services of all ranks 
in discussing and endeavoring to meet, in the most practical 
way, the claims of the working classes; and acts on the decided 
view that for these purposes recourse should be had, in due 
measure and degree, to the help of the law and of state au- 
thority.” ' 
With this object in sight, after denouncing speculators in human 
labor, he urges the state to safeguard those boards of arbitra- 
tion, wherever they exist, that help the workman to secure fair 
wages. 

Let us examine closely the words of the Encyclical on this 
subject of wages; because ever since labor became free all the 
great disturbances in the industrial world have been chiefly 
caused by a difference between labor and capital on the rate of 
wages. It is here that the interests of employer and employed 
begin to diverge, and it is on the question of wages that strikes 
and lock-outs mostly originate. In an inquiry into the origin of 
strikes and lock-outs made at the last census, out of a total of 
813 labor contests investigated 582, or over 7I per cent., were 
caused by differences as to rate of wages. Of these 582 con- 
tests 86 per cent. were for advances in wages, and 14 per cent. 
against reductions. 

While these exact proportions will not hold in all years, nor 
in all sections and industries, it is safe to say that by far the 
most prolific sources of labor disputes are differences as to 
wages. It will also be found that many disputes that are not 
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primarily disputes about wages have a direct bearing on rates of 
wages, and are important only because of such bearing. Apart 
from rates of wages the causes of these differences are legion. 
Trouble may arise concerning the basis of computing wages; the 
method, time, or frequency of payment; the store-system ; hours 
of labor; the holidays and weekly half-holiday ; apprenticeship ; 
administration and methods of work, such as shop-rules, labor- 
saving machinery, piece-work, objectionable workmen; _trades- 
unions and their rules, and a thousand and one causes that we 
daily hear of. Notwithstanding their number, however, it will be 
found that all causes of difference readily group themselves into 
three general classes : 

1st.—Differences as to future contracts. 

2d.—Disagreements as to existing contracts. 

3d.—Disputes on some matter of sentiment. 

In the first division would be classified differences as to fu- 
ture rates of wages, and those arising from attempts to change 
or abrogate existing agreements, customs, or methods, or to 
introduce new ones. Disagreements under the second class arise 
either upon matters of fact or construction, having in view ex- 
isting agreements, customs, or methods, and not necessarily in- 
volving the validity of the contracts themselves, nor any change 
in their terms. Under the third head are included those quar- 
rels that grow out of the offended amour propre either of the 
individual or the organization. 

It is in the first of these classes, “Differences as to future 
contracts,’ which, as stated, includes questions as to future 
rates of wages, that disputes most frequently occur and in which 
the gravest difficulties arise in harmonizing conflicting interests 
and hostile views. What is “a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work,” is a difficult and complex problem to solve. Concerning 
its solution there are honest differences of opinion even upon 
the basis or principle on which it shall be decided. With the 
ebb and flow of the tides of business, of prices and demand, so 
frequent in these days of the increased effectiveness of labor 
and rapid transportation; with the constant changes in methods 
of production or conditions of work, and the introduction of 
improved machinery, so common in this age of invention, comes 
an ever-recurring necessity for a revision of the contracts or 
agreements governing the relation of employer and employed, 
and with it the possibility of differences as to what changes the 
new conditions demand. 

Let us take, for instance, the iron and steel business, the 
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glass trade, or the coke industry of Western Pennsylvania, and 
we shall see at once how easy it is for difficulties to arise, un- 
less there be found some means of forestalling them. The com- 
petition. of trade, high or low tariff, the facilities and cheapness 
of transportation, the methods of production, and other con- 
ditions imply the necessity for frequent revision of agreements 
as to the rates of wages. Here in Pittsburgh, which is the heart 
and centre of the iron and steel interests of the country, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers holds an 
annual convention to determine the scale or rate of wages for 
the ensuing year. When the scale is agreed upon by the 
workers it is then submitted to the employers, and where dif- 
ferences are found they are eventually adjusted by conferences 
of both parties. This arrangement has worked successfully for 
years, there being only one notable instance, nine years ago, 
when it failed, and the result was a bitter and prolonged fight. 
The miners, coke and glass workers, have much more trouble in 
settling the question of wages. With them strikes and lock-outs 
are much more frequent, and are attended, as in the case of the 
terrible strike recently in the Pennsylvania coke region, where 
many lives were sacrificed and valuable property destroyed, with 
painful and disastrous results. The writer has witnessed the 
most intense suffering and want among workmen and _ their 
families as the consequence of these disturbances. And _ his 
limited experience is repeated by almost every clergyman in the 
mining and coking district of this State. Whilst preparing this 
paper I have been called upon by three or four poor men from 
the Connellsville coke region, who told a pitiful tale. ‘“ Father,” 
said one man—and the tears came hot and fast as he spoke—“ I 
have left behind me a wife and six children who are without 
a morsel of bread. Were it not for the aid of our good priest 
and some kind neighbors they would be starving. I am willing 
to work,” he continued, “but I have been blacklisted by the 
operators and can find nothing to do.” ‘“ Why not try some- 
thing else for a living? Did you not belong to the labor union? 
Why does it not help you?” In answer to the first question 
he replied: “ Father, you can see I am an old man now and it 
is useless for me to look for any other kind of work; employers 
do not want a man like me.” “And how about the union? 
Did you not receive assistance from the s?” To this he 
answered: “I had always a fear of joining them because I 
thought the church was opposed to the organization; and, fur- 
thermore, from what I could make out from hearsay, I honestly 
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did not like some of their ways of doing business.” The case 
of the others was similar, except that they belonged to the 
labor union, and, as they alleged, for that reason would not be 
taken back to work now that the strike was ended. 

It is right here, on this important matter of wages, and on 
that of the usefulness and benefits of labor associations, that 
Americans especially will find in the Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
sound and practical principles of guidance. Let us analyze what 
he has laid down. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that there is a wide di- 
vergence between the Pope’s teaching and the views of most of 
modern political economists, for these proclaim that supply and 
demand is the great law that always and everywhere determines 
the rate of wages. And they insist that this law is inflexible. 
Hence it is held by the advocates of this cruel law that the 
working-man should be satisfied with the market price of his 
labor, whether that be high or low. Profits or the selling price 
of the manufactured article have no direct bearing on the rate 
of compensation that the working-man receives. His wages are 
fixed by the inexorable law of supply and demand in the labor 
market. In combating this heartless doctrine of the modern 
school of political economists, Leo XIII. lays down certain prin- 
ciples that ought to be accepted by all just and right-thinking 
persons. He insists that sound ideas are necessary on this most 
important matter. Here is what he says: “ Wages, we are told, 
are fixed by free consent; and therefore the employer, when 
he pays what was agreed upon, has done his part and is not 
called upon to do anything further.” In proving how false and 
unjust is this view of the relationship existing between the em- 
ployer and the employed the Pope calls attention to the fact 
that man’s labor has two notes or characteristics. It is, in the 
first instance, personal, inasmuch as the -muscular power or ex- 
ertion put forth by the laborer is individual dr personal to him, 
and he employs it for his personal benefit. The second charac- 
teristic of labor is that it is mecessary, as without the results of 
labor man cannot sustain life. ‘“Self-preservation is a law of 
nature which it is wrong to disobey.” After directing attention 
to these two characteristics of labor, the Encyclical reads: 


“Now, if we were to consider labor merely so far as it is 
personal, doubtless it would be within the workman’s right to 
accept any rate of wages whatever; for in the same way as he is 
free to work or not, so he is free to accept a small remunera- 
tion or none at all. But this is a mere abstract proposition. 
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The labor of the working-man is not only his personal attribute, 
but it is mecessary; and this makes all the difference. The 
preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to 
fail therein is a crime. It follows, then, that each one has a 
right to procure what is required to live, and the poor can pro- 
cure it in no other way than by work and wages.” 


The Holy Father proceeds to show that wages should not be 
measured by what is merely required to keep the working-man 
and his family alive. The Pope has no faith in the bread-and- 
water theory; or in the scaling-down process to the lowest 
minimum of wages that is often practised by wealthy corpora- 
tions and grasping employers. No, he does not believe in 
this; and he says so in unmistakable language. After stating 
that it is usual for workmen and employers to agree to make a 
contract as to wages—and under all ordinary circumstances this 
contract is binding, though the case may arise when the work- 
man is not morally bound to stick to the agreement—the Pope 
adds: “There is a dictate of nature more imperious and more 
ancient than any bargain between man and man: that the re- 
muneration must be enough to support the wage-earner in rea- 
sonable and frugal comfort.’ And equally important is the state- 
ment that immediately follows this. “If,” he writes, “through 
necessity or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts harder 
conditions because an employer or contractor will give him no 
better, he is the victim of force and injustice.” This extract 
from the Encyclical sets before us the true basis—and the 
lowest at that—upon which the rate of wages is to be com- 
puted. And it also furnishes an answer to those who cry out 
against the working-men who sometimes break agreements into 
which they had been forced by fear or necessity to enter. The 
laborer is not a piece of machinery to be purchased at the least 
possible cost, or thrown aside as worthless when it is of no fur- 
ther use. Nor is he a mere animal needing provision for bodily 
wants only. No, he is infinitely higher than that monstrous 
conception which the materialistic philosophy of these times fur- 
nishes. He is a man, with God-given faculties, of high and 
noble dignity, having the most sacred relations and owing the 
most solemn duties to his Maker, and having spiritual and men- 
tal aspirations that require to be satisfied just as much as the 
wants of the body—nay, more than they do. He should, there- 
fore, have the means of reasonably meeting these wants. And 
it is only when capitalists and economists get this true idea of 
the working-man that the wage question, the eight-hour ques- 
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tion, Sunday work, and other questions can be satisfactorily 
settled. 

Now let us take a practical example that will fully illustrate 
these principles. In Pennsylvania there are thousands of men 
employed in ‘the coal-mining fand coke region. The labor of 
these workers is hard, unhealthy, and, in the case of the miners, 
attended with more or less danger to life. The labor, especially 
of the miner, might be classed as skilled. Taking account, 
therefore, of these circumstances the wages of this class ought 
to be such as to enable the miner and his family to live in 
“reasonable and frugal comfort.” What are average wages paid 
in the bituminous coal districts of this State? Perhaps the 
figures will furnish an explanation of the recent strike in the 
Connellsville coke-field, which, in its terrible results, arrested the 
attention of the whole country. 

A bulletin just issued by Census Superintendent Porter shows 
that in 1889 the average number of persons in the mines of 
Fayette County was 6,567. The total amount of wages paid was 
$2,644,425. This is an average of about $420 a year to each 
person, or head of family, or about $1.35 a day. And from this 
is to be deducted the tolls levied in the “ Pluck-me” stores which 
still flourish in the coal regions. In Westmoreland County the 
miners averaged 9,109 in number, and were paid in wages 
$4,064,950, or an average to each person of about $445. In AIl- 
leghany County the sum of $3,497,893 was paid to 9,386 miners, 
or an annual average wage to each miner of about $373. 

Any one examining these figures must see at a glance the 
difficulties the head of a family has to meet in housing, feeding, 
and clothing himself, wife, and four or five children on a dollar 
and thirty-five cents a day! The payment of $373 a year, which 
is the rate received by the average miner in Alleghany County, 
divided in a family where there are five persons to be supported, 
means about $75 to each person, or a dollar and a half a week. 
Of course “reasonable and frugal comfort,” of which Pope Leo 
XIII. speaks as due to the laborer, is out of the question on 
such compensation as this. 

It may be said that the census calculation was based on the 
average wages paid the miner within the year, and not on the 
average wages received while the miner was actually at work. 
If the calculation weré made on the latter basis the rate would 
be much higher. The answer is, that the miner has to support 
himself and his family the year round on what he earns in a 
year; and this is, therefore, the proper basis on which to figure. 
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If he works six days and earns $15, and then is idle six days, 
his average daily pay for the twelve days is $1.25. 

Again, it is said that the miners are themselves largely to blame 
for their condition. They inaugurate a strike on little or no 
cause; if work is suspended in the mines because of excess of pro- 
duction or dulness in the coal trade, the miners, as a class, will 
remain in idleness for months rather than work at anything else; 
and, lastly, they are improvident and generally intemperate in 
their habits. Consequently, it is held, they themselves are in a 
large measure responsible for their hard lot. 

While it must be admitted that there is some ground for 
these charges, the experience of the writer for four or five years 
as resident pastor in a mining district proves them to be in the 
main unfounded. I witnessed a number of strikes, and I often 
thought that the miners lent too ready an ear to the agitator or 
the advocate of violent measures; I also felt that thrift, fore- 
sight, and a little more domestic economy would do much to 
improve their surroundings and make their home-life more en- 
joyable. I saw that intemperance worked its dreadful havoc 
here as elsewhere. But making the most ample allowance for 
these things, what the Holy Father aptly calls “the cruelty of 
grasping speculators” in human labor supplies the true explana- 
tion of the miners’ situation to-day. And it is useless to look 
for any improvement as long as the ordinary operator or capi- 
talist sees no higher estimate on human beings than mere instru- 
ments for making money. 

Under the store-system, to which reference has already been 
made, any coal operator cannot fail to get rich in a few years 
if he employs a considerable number of men; and this largely 
at the expense of the miner. I knew a “gentleman” who, hav- 
ing failed in business in one of our large towns, was made 
superintendent of a coal-mine by the owners, to whom he was re- 
lated by marriage. He opened a company’s store on his own ac- 
count, and with the profits from this store and an ordinary salary 
he was able to retire from the mining village withine a few years 
a rich man. And this is not by any means an isolated instance. 
The history of the coal region will furnish many similar cases. 

To protect themselves against injustice of this sort; to main- 
tain and secure the highest standard of wages that the worker in 
the various departments of labor is entitled to; to guard their 
sacred rights and interests, the Encyclical recognizes and encour- 
ages the formation of working-men’s associations or societies. 
These societies the Pope would wish to see fashioned after the 
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Catholic guilds of a former day, but subject to such changes as 
the requirements of this age, custom, or other circumstances may 
demand. What those who have the real interests of labor at 
heart must do is to place at the head of these organizations the 
right persons. Leaders are needed of the highest and strongest 
character, of great firmness, tact, and superior executive ability ; 
in a word, those whose aim will be to safeguard the interests 
and promote the welfare of the society without infringing on the 
rights of employers or others. Societies, no matter what the 
avowed objects may be, that are managed by “invisible leaders 
and on principles far from compatible with Christianity and the 
public well-being,” must be avoided. And the rank and file of 
labor organizations should see to it that persons of this stamp 
never control the society. We all know how much suffering 
and misery have been brought to numberless working-men’s 
homes through the false and, I do not hesitate to say, wicked 
counsel of selfish and designing leaders. It is the influence of 
such men that forces labor organizations to adopt, and try to 
enforce, measures that are unjust and tyrannical. By the enact- 
ment of these unjust and objectionable methods strife and ill- 
feeling are engendered, and the good-will and sympathy of the 
community in general are lost at times when the cause of labor 
needs the strong support of public sentiment. 

To sum up the teaching of the Pope on this subject of labor 
associations, he believes in the fullest freedom of industrial 
workers to organize for mutual self-help and protection; he 
would have all labor unions based on Chfistian principles and 
kept under the restraint of religious motives; and he would have 
the most devoted, disinterested, and earnest religious men placed 
at the head of these unions. 

As a result of the Encyclical, I read the other day in one 
of our daily papers the statement that an effort will be made 
here in Pittsburgh, and it is hoped elsewhere, to establish indus- 
trial organizations of which both the wage-earners and employers 
shall be members, and in which they shall co-operate for the 
promotion of friendly relations with each other. Leo XIII. has 


given expression to a strong desire for the formation of such 
bodies ; because he sees, what has been confirmed by experience, 
that where conferences are held in ‘the proper spirit between 
employers and employed the best results follow. Strikes are 
oftentimes prevented, differences and disputes are amicably set- 
tled, confidence is restored, and a better and more kindly feel- 
ing established all around. 
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This method of conference has been successfully followed for 
years by the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers of Pennsylvania in arranging the rate of wages, the 
hours of work, and all matters of importance to the men or the 
mill-owners. By this means strikes are averted, and it would be 
well if this plan for adjusting labor differences were more 
generally adopted in all kinds of industry all over the United 
States. As long as the present wage-system exists it is the 
simplest and most effective mode of settling labor disputes ; 
and should conciliation and conference fail, recourse ought to 
be had to arbitration. Better, too, to arbitrate in the beginning 
than at a late stage of a prolonged strike or lockout. Strikes 
are no sufficient remedy for a labor grievance. They are rather 
a means, and oftentimes, if not in all instances, a drastic means 
of directing attention to a grievance. In the great majority of 
strikes the strikers lose. They are either starved. into submis- 
sion, or provoked by the capitalist into deeds of violence and 
unlawful conduct; then the state steps in and helps to end the 
strike. They are a relic of barbarism. 

The Encyclical casts a strong white light on all these points 
that are now raised in the industrial world. It is a message of 
peace and good-will to all men. It lays down the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and justice for the guidance of rich and poor, 
worker and. capitalist. It does not array class against class. It 
rather points out the line of duty for each to follow, while it 
aims to establish and strengthen right relations between labor 
and capital. It is a reassurance, if there be need of it, that the 
church is the friend of the working-man the world over; and a 
declaration that it is part of her divine mission to teach justice 
and charity to all men. 

Such is Leo XIII.’s solution of the labor problem. It is a 
standing solution. May the closing century witness its fruits and 
blessings ! 

MORGAN M. SHEEDY. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION IN TORONTO. 


THE National Education Association of the United States 
held its annual meeting in Toronto from the 14th to the 17th of 
July. Two years ago the Minister of Education for Ontario 
invited the association to hold its next meeting there, but they 
were unable to do so. Last year another invitation was given 
to them by Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Public Schools 
for Toronto. This met with better success. 

Aboiit the earnestness with which, not alone the leaders but 
the rank and file of the profession, entered on the work of the 
convention there can be no doubt; about the practical value of 
the meeting there may be room for doubt. Seeing that the 
meeting in Toronto was intended to be, and was as far as its 
promoters could make it, a glorification of the unreligious or 
state system of education as the be-all and end-all in the train- 
ing of youth, it may be well to set forth a few of the more 
important points connected with the convention, points bearing 
especially on this view of the end and aim of the meeting. 

As has been already stated in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, the British North America Act guarantees to the re- 
ligious minority in each of the two older provinces of Canada, 
Quebec and Ontario, the safety and perpetuation of their de- 
nominational schools. Protestant schools for the Protestant 
minority in Quebec, Catholic schools for the Catholic minority 
in Ontario. These schools are under the care of, and are sup- 
ported by, the state as far as it supports the so-called public 
schools. 

But mark the difference between Catholic Quebec and Pro- 
testant Ontario in the development of the system of denomina- 
tional schools. In Catholic Quebec there is a complete system 
for the minority—Protestant elementary schools, Protestant high- 
schools, a Protestant normal school, a Protestant Council of 
Public Instruction, all supported by the Catholic government of 
Quebec. In Protestant Ontario the development of the system 
of Catholic schools for Catholic children stops with the elemen- 
tary schools. No Catholic high-schools supported by the state, 
no Catholic normal school, no Catholic Council of Public In- 
struction. There is a lesson in liberality here: he that runs may 
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read. And while the Catholic minority in Ontario fully appre- 
ciate the state’s recognition of their elementary schools in which- 
religious is combined with secular education, where the faith of 
their children is safe, they cannot shut their eyes to the ex- 
tended privileges of the more fortunate minority in Quebec. 

It may not be out of place here to notice how the very just 
complaint of Ontario Catholics, based on this state of affairs, is 
met. It is said: “The public schools of Quebec are Catholic, 
consequently Protestant children cannot conscientiously attend 
them; the public schools in Ontario are non-sectarian, conse- 
quently Catholics are quite safe in attending them.” Are the 
“public”? schools of Ontario non-sectarian? I have a long ex- 
perience of the so-called non-sectarian or public schools, and can 
say, wo public school conducted by a Protestant teacher in 
Ontario is a safe one for a Catholic child. It may be granted 
that in many such schools glaring or serious dangers to faith 
and morals do not appear; but there is always some danger. 
The whole atmosphere of such schools is Protestant; and a Pro- 
testant teacher can no more put away his Protestantism from 
his teaching than he can put away his thinking faculty. As one 
having over fifty years’ experience of public schools, I desire to 
place this opinion on record. The history of some of the public 
schools in the States, presented to us of late in the newspapers, 
is part proof of this. Let me say once and for all to Catholic 
parents, the whole public-school system is tainted with either 
Protestantism or irreligion. And if the facts I shall set forth 
respecting the convention in Toronto do not bear this out, then 
I will cheerfully acknowledgé my error. 

Holding these opinions, it was with a good deal of interest I 
and other friends of Catholic education watched the arrange- 
ments made for the convention in Toronto, the programme of 
work, the special line to be taken in the various papers and 
addresses. 

Let me first introduce the prime mover in bringing the asso- 
ciation to Toronto, Mr. James L. Hughes. I do not know 
whether his fame as the bitterest and most unscrupulous foe to 
Catholic schools has reached the reading and thinking public of 
the States; but it can hardly have failed to do so. Some years 
ago he was comparatively unknown. How he reached his 
present “bad eminence” it would take too long to tell. Some 
say that the hope of one day being Minister of Education in a 
sound Orange Provincial government had much to do with it. 
Up to the present these hopes, if they ever existed, have not 
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been realized. Let us pray, for the sake of peace and the fair 
fame of this province, they may ever remain so. 

It was, therefore, with little of no wonder we saw the elabo- 
rate programme of a meeting to be held in a city, the capital 
of a province where denominational schools are recognized and 
supported by the state, silent on the subject of these schools, as 
if the local committee dreaded lest the visitors should learn 
something about them. It was to be expected that in such a 
city as Toronto, possessing as it does the highest (if there are 
any highest) and the lowest types of Orangemen and bigotry, 
and with such an active enemy as Mr. Hughes, Catholic schools 
would be quietly ignored, or damned with faint praise, and the 
so-called non-sectarian schools lauded to the skies. 

For this, however, ! believe the local committee is wholly to 
blame, and not the executive of the National Education Associa- 
tion. A late meeting of the association shows that they are 
not afraid to hear the principles of Catholic education discussed. 
These principles will not down, they are eternal; and so we find 
at the convention some who were called on to “curse” denomi- 
national schools very unexpectedly, and to the no small con- 
sternation of the local managers of the meetings, turned to 
“bless” instead. 

The beginning of the convention was bad. The dark shadow 
of intolerance came over it then, and, I am sorry to say, re- 
mained over it to the close. The first day’s proceedings in- 
cluded the addresses of welcome and the answers thereto. Of 
these I shall refer to three only. That of the Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario, who, if rumor speaks true, had almost been 
left off the programme by the local committee, was pointed and 
in good taste. That of the Rev. Mr. Rexford, an Anglican 
clergyman from Quebec, secretary of the Protestant Council of 
Public Instruction, and who represented the Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education of that province, must have somewhat sur- 
prised the “locals.” Speaking with authority—and the statement 
coming from a Protestant came with all the more effect—he 
tore to shreds the flimsy stories which do duty so frequently 
about the ignorance of the haditants of Quebec. A writer in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD some time ago pointed out the utter 
falsehood of such stories. Mr. Rexford showed that Quebec 
stands high in educational matters; that she has built up a litera- 
ture which ranks first in the Dominion to-day; that her universi- 
ties, high-schools, and elementary schools are doing a work 
equal to any other institutions on this continent. And using the 
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language of /a belle France, he presented to the convention the 
greetings of the province in the tongue of six-sevenths of its 
people. 

Short, direct, and appropriate addresses were given by the 
leading American visitors. To one of these I’wish to refer. It 
seemed to strike the key-note of the work of the convention. If 
this statement does injustice to a large body of apparently intel- 
ligent and liberal-minded men and women, I am sorry for it; 
but up to the present no repudiation of the sentiments uttered 
has come from the executive or any member of the association, 
either publicly or privately. Many watched in Toronto for this 
repudiation; it did not come; it has not come. The following 
is a newspaper summary of the address referred to: 


“ Professor P. Marcellus Marshall, of Chamita, New Mexico, 
responded for the south-west. He said: People of Canada, off- 
cers, and citizens of Toronto: 800,000 square miles of mountains 
and of valleys in the ‘Southland’ of the west heard your invita- 
tions so loud and so strong, and now respond to your welcomes 
so free and so warm. The land of the cactus and the pine; the 
land of the orange and the palm; the land of earth’s most bar- 
ren wastes and of her richest ever-producing fields; the land in 
parts of which it burns by day and freezes by night, and in 
other parts of which it neither burns nor freezes during all the 
rolling year; the land of Montezuma’s children of the sun, which 
by the Romish Spaniard was later overrun, but in which Ameri- 
can civilization is merely just begun, . . . has lifted up her 
golden ears, and heard and come, at your invitation, to this fair 
Canada land, to this beautiful, moral, Protestant city of Toronto, 
chaste Queen of the North, and now, from her life-giving air and 
cloudless skies and unfathomed possibilities, responds with all her 
warm, southern, Spanish heart to your grand and gracious wel- 
come. Boasting houses and towns, with dwellers now as they 
were when Columbus came, she also boasts a middle civilization 
as well as the newest of the name. The red man still bends his 
bow upon the game; the Pueblo dances to Montezuma and 
Malinche, and elects his governors and his captains once a year; 
the Mexican, son of Spanish ‘Conquistador,’ in his utter illiter- 
acy yet bows down to sticks and stones, carries his fetiches 
about his fields in solemn procession to pray for rain, and sheds 
his own blood to absolve his own sins—an ignoble, superstitious 
slave of Rome and Romanism; the American has come with rail 
and wire, with printing-press and Protestant missionary, with 
light and law and learning, and ‘the desert begins to bloom as 
a rose.” ‘San Miguel College,’ founded before Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the public school-master who cannot write his own 
name, must now do or die for ever. The seven empires of the 
south-west respond, ‘ Viva Canada, Viva Toronto, Viva la Reina 
Victoria!’” 
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The Minister of Education, in his explanation of the school 
system of Ontario, gave simply the fact of the existence of the 
Catholic schools; and gave statistics to show their standing in 
the province. This is really all he was called on to do by the 
circumstances; he ‘did no more. 

The address of Dr. Gates, President of Amherst College, was 
eloquent if his ideas were a little peculiar. He said that the 
great object of common-school education is to find a man, or to 
make a man. His list of men partook somewhat of the blasphe- 
mous—Christ, Martin Luther, Cromwell, etc. This association of 
names is peculiar and—painful. 

On the evening of the last day of the convention two re- 
markable addresses were delivered, one by Rev. Professor Clarke, 
Trinity University, Toronto; the other by Goldwin Smith. Pro- 
fessor Clarke, who on short notice took the place of Professor 
Meiklejohn, of Aberdeen University, spoke of the progress of ele- 
mentary education in England. He made some very important 
admissions—that it was not until 1832 or '34 the state did any- 
thing for the education of the masses. Who, then, attended to 
this? The teachers of parochial schools, whose salaries were 
often paid out of the poor pittance of the clergymen. These 
parochial schools simply followed out a recognized principle—the 
child belonged to the parent and to God, and not to the state. © 
There could be no mistaking his admiration of and faith in such 
a system of education. 

Goldwin Smith spoke for a few minutes. He said that, be- 
ginning with his own remembrance of things, the two great prin- 
ciples of education, parental control and state control, were the 
subject of discussion. His own leanings were evidently in the 
direction of the former. 

It is likely that the proceedings of the convention will be 
officially published. If so, they will repay a careful reading and 
will afford much food for thought. The friends of Catholic edu- 
cation have, in one sense, no reason to regret the peculiar color- 
ing placed on the proceedings of the convention. Even Protes- 
tant public opinion is unmistakably moving round to the Catho- 
lic position in this matter. It is one of the signs of the times. 


M. A. 
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MADAME GRADOT. 


IN the yards and upon the rear walls of our row of tenement 
houses the sun had been shining for an hour or more; but now, 
grown tired, it may be, of loitering there and with the few flow- 
ering plants and the climbing vines which the Little Madame 
had cultivated with such loving care and so successfully, it had 
reached the furthest corner of my room. It seemed to me that 
only the day before I had had to dress quickly to be in time 
for our breakfast, if I waited before rising for the sunlight to 
come near that corner; but the days were rapidly growing 
longer, and now I could easily wait for it to chase the shadows 
a long way up the wall. i 

Through the open windows I could hear the discordant cry 
of a parrot kept by some fellow-tenant, possibly for his own- 
amusement but certainly to the annoyance of his neighbors. 
The clothes-line man had already begun his rounds, and some- 
times, as he would discern some broken, frayed line hanging 
from the high centre pole at the back of every house, he would 
intermit his curious, unintelligible call to ask, “Fix your line, 
lady?” in a high, far-reaching voice. Now, too, through the 
doors, I could hear Mme. Gradot’s quick and earnest voice as 
she tried to waken her husband. 

“Jean, Jean!” she called, “you must get up; it is time. Ah! 
see the bright sun; it is kissing now, it is kissing just the end 
of your nose. It will make it so red.” 

But Jean rebelled and muttered sleepily, and I could hear the 
bed creak as he turned and settled himself for still another nap. 
But the littlke woman was inexorable. 

“You must, you must,” she repeated. ‘“ How lazy, how lazy 
you are! Are you not lazy?” 

And Jean, finally yielding, was soon up, and presently I 
heard him, as he was about to leave his room, ask if I was not 
to be called for breakfast. 1 

“No, no; go, and do not disturb him. He is not busy as 
you are, and his employer is so kind,” Mme. Gradot replied. 

Jean laughed in his cheery way, and soon I heard his steps 
through the hall and down the stairs. He was now, as he had 
been for many years, a foreign-corresponding clerk in a large 
house down-town, where the pay was small and the hours long; 
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but he was always good-natured, and as fond and proud of the 
little woman who took such good care of him as he had been 
when thirty years ago he had come to America with her, newly 
wedded, in search of fame and fortune. 

Now*as he went away I heard her murmur to herself, as she 
came nearer to the door, “Ah, the poor Jean! why do they 
have to work so early?” And I wondered how long she had 
been about her daily duties. 

“JT must be at work, too,” I thought; but as I tried to rise 
a sharp pain in my shoulder reminded me that I had fallen 
badly the day before and had had to come earlier than usual 
to the Little Madame, for so Jean and I always thought of our 
home-coming. When I would meet him down-town, as I did in- 
frequently, he would shake me warmly by the hand and ask, 
“You come early to the Little Madame to-night ?” 

Mme. Gradot was always good to me, and she had always 
been willing to let me take my own time before breakfast. A 
long time ago, soon after she had given her consent to let me 
have the little room there was no other use for, Jean had urged 
her to call me; but as I entered the little room which served 
her as kitchen, dining-room, and living-room as well on cold 
days, I had heard her say: 

“Let the poor child sleep.” 

“Such a woman should have a pedestal,” I cried as I lifted 
her bodily upon the dresser. This distressed her greatly, her 
dignity was so ruffled, and for the only time since I had known 
her she was angry with Jean; but then, he had laughed zealously. 
In a minute, however, she forgave us both, and, maybe, we were 
the better friends. 

Now this morning I was glad to be reminded that I was not 
busy- and could easily enough take a holiday; but what a holi- 
day it was to be—to be spent in bed with a strained shoulder! 
But still I worried a little, for I knew that the little woman 
would be anxious lest my breakfast might be spoiled. I tried 
to smile cheerfully as her bright face looked in at the door, but 
I must have failed, for she came to me quickly. , 

“You are not sick?” she asked; “you have not fever?” 

“No,” I answered, and then I told her that my fall had been 
worse than I thought. 

“Oh,” she said, as she kissed me, “you are so patient, and 
so like my son.” 

Her words hurt a little and made me wince, for I knew 
there was then no reason why I should not be patient, and Jean 
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had told me too much of their son to make me wish to seem 
like him. 

“The dear littlke woman must never know,” he had said to 
me, and I had agreed with him. “You see,” he went on, “so 
many drinking-shops are needed to keep us happy iff these 
slums—you call them slums ?—and the boy liked them too well. 
And—but I hope he will come back never.” . 

But his mother always looked for her son, and often she 
asked Jean whether he thought the day of his return could 
be far off, much to the discomfiture of the good man. 
Sometimes I wondered whether, if he should return, we might 
find that I had stolen his place in his mother’s heart; but if he 
did not, none of us need care for that. 

“You will stay in bed to-day?” now she said to me, passing 
her warm, smooth hand over my forehead. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am glad to think that I must.” 

“*Glad?’ Then we shall make it a féte day. What shall we 
have for the dinner, then?” 

“Q madame!” I replied, “I cannot do justice to one of 
your marvellous dinners to-day.” 

“* Marvellous?’ she repeated doubtfully; “I do not know, 
but good? Yes. It will be so good, you can eat, oh! all of it. 
The soup as clear as that,” she went on, holding her thumb and 
finger close together and before me, and then slowly separating 
them. “What else? The sweetbreads, perhaps? Oh! I know 
where to get them, and—and—everything. You shall see.” 

And she hurried out of the room, but only to return in a 
minute penitent. 

“You will not tell, Jean?” she said, shaking her finger at me. 

“Certainly not,” I replied, laughing; “but what is it I am 
not to tell him?” 

“The poor child’s breakfast,.I forgot.” And her grief was 
so real that, hungry though I was, I almost wished she had not 
now remembered it; but before I could reply to her at all she 
had hurried out to prepare it. 

“You will let me sit here while you eat it, the breakfast?” 
she asked, when she brought the simple meal to me, and had 
managed to make me comfortable as I sat up in bed. 

“Why did you not call Jean?” she continued presently. 
“He is so big he could have lifted you so high, so high.” 

And she was full of tender solicitude until convinced that, 
although it was wiser for me to remain in bed, I was in no 
great pain. 
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The house in which we lived was still a new one, and its 
tenants were pleasanter and better people than many of those 
who live in these tenements.. The world, they say, grows better 
as it grows older and better worth the living in, and it may be 
so; but*it is not so with all the small worlds within the world. 
Dirt will accumulate, and there is much wear and tear in these 
hastily built hoyses tenanted by so many. Long ago I noticed 
that as the houses grew older the tenants changed in character 
for the worse. We had now been in this house, in a newly 
developed part of the city, for nearly a year, and I was not 
surprised to learn that Madame Gradot was looking forward 
eagerly to the completion of a new and particularly ugly block 
of houses being built not far from us. 

“ But,” she said, after I had finished my breakfast, and the 
room had been cleaned as well as it could be—“ but it is not 
nice. I do not like it, these apartments. When my boy gets 
back—oh! so soon—we shall have in the country a little place. 
It will cost nothing—only one thousand dollars, not a bit more. 
What is that for two great men? And you will come too,” she 
added with a little cry. ‘“ We could not live without you. No, 
no!” 

For a little time she was silent, and I could fancy that she 
was already building for herself her little cottage in the sunlight. 

“ Think,” she went on shortly, “what we shall have: in every 
room the blessed sun, and flowers, oh! so many. And—and— 
and pigeons. We will not live in the country without pigeons, 
no.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked; but though I laughed, I took great 
pleasure in her joy and happiness in the delightful forecast. 

“We shall have a whole big yard to dry the clothes; no big 
pole like that, and pulleys, no. They creak so, ugh!” she 
went on with a little shrug of.disgust. “Oh! you do not see 
all the day from the window the clothes. They make the dogs 
bark, I tell you. But you will let me go or we shall not have 
the dinner.” 

Then, smiling brightly at me, she left me to get along alone 
as best I could. Truly it was not difficult, for I had much to 
think of, but chiefly I thought of the Little Madame herself. I 
fancied her in the little home in the country she wished for so 
much, with the pigeons and the sunlight, and I wondered if she 
would be so much happier there. And then I wondered whether 
the little house would ever be hers at all, for Jean had told me 
how most of the money they had struggled so to save for their 
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country home and their old age had been squandered by their 
son, or spent in one of the many efforts they had made to save 
him from the consequences of his folly. 

The day was drawing to a close; Madame Gradot had long 
ago returned from her trip to market, and had told te with 
glee of her successful search. 

“We who go late,” she said, “have not the choice; but the 
price! Ah! you should see.” 

She had finished her work and had even arranged the table, 
and in my room, too, so that I might not have to be moved 
far; and now we were waiting patiently in the lengthening 
shadows for Jean’s return. But Madame Gradot did not like 
the shadows; nor, indeed, could she bear any dark spot what- 
ever, and now as again her talk was of the place we should 
have near by in the country, she spoke only of how bright it 
would be, and pretty and clean. 

“ Ah! yes, so clean always. Is it not good I am so small?” 
then she asked, as she reached over on the ‘floor to pick up 
some speck her bright eyes had found. 

At last Jean returned to us, and then we soon found that 
the dinner was quite as marvellous as I expected, and as good 
as the Little Madame had promised that it should be. Then 
Jean brought to us from a small stock he had had, I do not 
know How long, a bottle of excellent claret, and as he carefully 
withdrew the cork and then held it still on the corkscrew 
toward us, that we might enjoy its fragrance, he said: 

“ This shall be a /féte day, veritably.” 

“Tf I but had your appetite,” I said. “ How lucky you are 
to be so hungry!” 

“Ves,” he assented; “and you?” 

“T shall do better to-morrow,” I answered. ‘Can we have 
so good a dinner to-morrow, madame ?” 

“Every night, always. Never fear.” 

Then when we had finished, and the table and the plates 
had been taken to the kitchen and duly put away, Jean told us 
of his day and of the letters he had written to his firm’s agents 
in France, and of how his heart would sometimes follow them 
there. 

“Now, Jean, see,” said Madame Gradot. “We need more 
light. You must not think it is dark here. But we have been 
talking to-day of the home in the country, Jean. It must come 
soon. We are growing old, so old”; and she gently stroked 
Jean’s hand. 
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Madame Gradot liked to have me read to them; but on this 
evening we talked until Jean grew sleepy and the good woman 
took him off to bed. I felt that her ‘“ Good-night” was indeed 
a benediction. 

Slowly the summer ran its course. For many days the air as 
it reached us seemed parched by its passage over the heated pav- 
ing stones. The Little Madame was always cheerful; but she 
did not bear the heat well. She grew thinner, and I noticed 
that she was more willing to rest than she had been always. 
Her eyes grew sometimes dull, and when she did not know that 
any one was looking at her there was a listlessness in her man- 
ner and appearance strangely unlike her. The lines in her face 
deepened, too. Jean watched her closely, and I saw that he was 
greatly troubled; but he hid his trouble; even to himself, he 
would not admit that she could be seriously ill. 

“How well you look this morning!” he would say to her; 
but his smile, meant to be reassuring, was of the sorry kind one 
can stop so easily and so quickly. 

“Yes,” she said simply, and she smiled too in response; for 
she was brave and determined not to show her suffering. 

I tried to take her with me to some good doctor; but she re- 
belled and would not admit that she could need a doctor’s care. 
But Jean and I took counsel together, and we decided that soon 
we would send her away into the country to stay until cooler 
weather should come again. There, we thought, she would be 
sure to regain her health and strength. We talked the matter 
over many times together, and we found great pleasure in our 
discussion of the places to which we might send her, and many 
were the plans we formed for her enjoyment. At length we se- 
lected the place we believed might do. It was said to be cool, 
it was not.far, and it was not too expensive for Jean’s meagre 
purse. 

With Jean’s approval, almost indeed at his request, I made a 
journey there to be sure that there might be no mischance. 
The small house was prettily situated on a little level spot 
among some near-by mountains. The trees were bending in the 
breeze, and the shadows of the leaves were dancing and playing 
in the sunlight. In the room they showed me there was no hint 
of spot or stain. It would surely do, I thought. On my return 
Jean was enthusiastic, and we went together to tell the Little 
Madame of the change in store for her. 

“The sun?” Jean asked. 

“Is everywhere,” I answered. 
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“Tt is clean, and—and—there are pigeons?” 

“Clean? Yes. I do not know about the pigeons, but there 
are birds in plenty.” 

“Singing?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I replied, enjoying his earnestness, “singing all day.” 

“Then she will be happy, of a truth?” 

“We need not fear, I think, Jean,” I responded. 

The day was a warm one, one of the warmest we had _ had, 
and oppressive. Along the streets there were not many stirring, 
for we were then too early to meet the home-returning working- 
men; but many women were gathered in front of the houses, 
lazily fanning sleepy, white-faced children in their arms. 

“She will soon be away from this,’ Jean said; “it is good. 
No,” he went on, “it is not fair. You must wait for me.” And 
he laughingly held me back that I might not reach the Little 
Madame first, for I was much younger and quicker. We were 
surprised that she was not upon the landing to meet us; but as 
we entered the room almost together we saw her form upon the 
floor. A glance upward told the story. In the dreadful heat 
her thoughts must have turned to the country home she so 
wished for, and she had climbed upon the ladder to look upon 
their little store of savings, safe hidden away at the top of the 
dresser, perhaps to add to it, and there had fallen as we found 
her. We placed her gently on the bed, and soon the doctor 
came, followed quickly by the priest. 

When consciousness returned and, true to the faith she had 
lived up to her life long, her peace had been made with the 
good God, I told her the story of our plans, and described to 
her the house in the mountains and the sunlight to which we 
hoped soon to take her. She smiled, but she shortly beckoned 
us to her, and she kissed me and then Jean. Jean’s kiss was the 
last thing she knew. She did not linger long. 

We knew what she would have wished, and in the quiet 
country church-yard wherein she sleeps there is no hint of 
suffering or sorrow. Upon her grave no stone stands to remind 
us of her virtues, but all summer the grass grows and the flow- 
ers bloom, and it may be that the birds stopping there to rest 
sing sweeter than their fellows. 

W. M. BANGs, 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER XXX. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS, 


ONE Sunday forenoon, happening to cross Broadway near a 
fashionable Protestant church, we saw the curb on both sides 
of the street lined with carriages, and the coachmen and foot- 
men all reading the morning papers. The rich master and his 
family were in the softly-cushioned pews indoors, while their ser- 
vants studied the news of the world and worshipped at the 
shrine of the Press outside: a spectacle suggestive of many 
things to the social reformer. But to a religious mind it was an 
invitation to the Ajostolate of the Press. The Philips of our day 
can evangelize the rough charioteer by means of the written 
word as easily as they can his cultured master. 

To Father Hecker the Press was the highest opportunity for 
religion. The only term of comparison for it is some element of 
nature like sunlight or the atmosphere. In the Press civilized 
man lives and breathes. Father Hecker was as alive to the in- 
jury done to humanity by bad reading as a skilful physician is 
to the malaria which he can smell and fairly taste in an infected 
atmosphere; and he ever strove to make the Press a means of 
enlightenment and virtue. He began to write for publication 
almost immediately after his arrival in America as a Redemp- 
torist missionary; the Questions of the Soul and the Aspirations 
of Nature were composed amidst most absorbing occupations be- 
tween 1853 and 1858. Throughout life he was ever asking him- 
self and others how the Press could be cleansed, and how its 
Apostolate could be inaugurat..’. To this end he was ready to 
devote all his efforts, and expend all his resources and those of 
the community of which he was the founder. It is true that no 
man of his time was better aware of the power of the spoken 
word, and few were more competent to use it, the natural and 
Pentecostal vehicle of the Holy Spirit to men’s souls. But he 
also felt that the providence of God, in making the Press of our 
day an artificial medium of human intercourse more universal 
than the living voice itself, had pointed it out as a necessary ad- 
junct to the oral preaching of the truth. He was convinced that 
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religion should make the Press its own. He would not look 
upon it as an extraordinary aid, but maintained that the ordin- 
ary provision of Christian instruction for the people should ever 
be two-fold, by speech and by print: neither the Preacher with- 
out the Press nor the Press without the Preacher. He was 
heard to say that in reading Montalembert’s Monks of the West 
he had been struck with the author’s eloquent apostrophe to the 
spade, the instrument of civilization and Christianity for the 
wild hordes of the early middle ages. Much rather, he said, 
should we worship the Press as the medium of the light of God 
to all mankind. He felt that the Apostolate of the Press might 
well absorb the external vocation of the most active friends of 
religion. 

In the Press he found a distinct suggestion from above of a 
change of methods for elevating men to truth and virtue. In 
the spring of 1870, while on his way home from the Vatican 
Council, he wrote to Father Deshon from Assisi: 


“T felt as if I would like to have peopled that grand and 
empty convent with inspired men and printing-presses. For 
evidently the special battle-field of attack and defence of truth 
for half a century to come is the printing-press.” 


He believed in types as he believed in pulpits. He believed 
that the printing-office was necessary to the convent. To him 
the Apostolate of the Press meant the largest amount of truth 
to the greatest number.of people. By its means a small band 
of powerful men could reach an entire nation and elevate its 
religious life. 

This being understood, one is not surprised at the extent of 
his plans for this Apostolate. He was never able to carry them 
out fully. Not till some years after the founding of the commu- 
nity could he make a fair beginning, although the first volume of 
the Paulist Sermons appeared in 1861. Delays were inevitable 
from the difficulties incident to the opening of the house and 
church in Fifty-ninth Street, and these were aggravated by the 
war, which for over four years bred such intense excitement as to 
interfere with any strong general interest in matters other than 
political, But the very month it ended, in April, 1865, Father 
Hecker started THE CATHOLIC. WORLD. Its purpose was to 
speak for religion in high-grade . periodical literature. The year 
following he founded The Catholic Publication Society, with the 
purpose of directing the entire resources of the Press into a 
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missionary apostolate. In 1870 he began Zhe Young Catholic. 
In literary merit and in illustrations it equalled any of the juven- 
ile publications of that period, and was the pioneer of all the 
Catholic journals in the United States intended for children. 
And finally, in 1871, he projected the establishment of a first- 
class Catholic daily, Securing within a year subscriptions. for 
more than half the money necessary for the purpose, when the 
work was arrested by the final breaking down of his health. 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD was considered a hazardous venture. 
At the time it was proposed, such modest attempts at Catholic 
monthlies as had struggled into life had long ceased to exist. 
The public for such a magazine seemed to be small. The priest- 
hood had little leisure for reading, being hardly sufficient in num- 
ber for their most essential duties; the educated laymen were 
not numerous, nor remarkable for activity of mind in matters of 
religion; nearly the entire Church of America was foreign by 
birth or parentage, and belonged to the toiling masses of the 
people: “not many rich, not many noble.” And, Father Hecker 
was asked, whom are you going to get to write for the maga- 
zine? How many Catholic literary men and women do you know 
of? Prudence, therefore, stood sponsor to courage. The cau- 
tious policy of an eclectic was adopted, and for more than a 
year the magazine, with the exception of its book reviews, was 
made up of selections and translations from foreign periodicals. 
The late John R. G. Hassard, who had already succeeded as a 
journalist, was chosen by Father Hecker as his assistant in the 
editorial work. Efforts were.at once made to secure original ar- 
ticles; but before the magazine was filled by them three or four 
years were spent in urgent soliciting, in very elaborate sub-edit- 
ing of MSS., and in reliance on the steady assistance of the 
pens of the Paulist Fathers. As a compensation, THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD has introduced to the public many of our best 
writers, and first and last has brought our ablest minds on both 
sides of the water into contact with the most intelligent Catho- 
lics in the United States. All through its career it has repre- 
sented Catholic truth before the American public in such wise as 
to command respect, and has brought about the conversion of 
many of its non-Catholic readers. Since its beginning it has 
been forced to hold its own against the claims of not unwelcome 
rivals, and against the almost overwhelming attractions of the 
great illustrated secular monthlies, to say nothing of the vicissi- 
tudes of the business world; and it has succeeded in doing so. 
Father Hecker’s purpose in establishing it has been realized, for 
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it has ever been a first-rate Catholic monthly of general litera- 
ture, holding an equal place with similar publications in the 
world of letters. He was its editor-in-chief till the time of his 
death, except during three years of illness and absence in 
Europe. He conducted it so as to occupy much of the field 
open to the Apostolate of the Press, giving solid doctrine in 
form of controversy, and discussing such religious truths as were 
of current interest. He kept its readers informed of the change- 
ful moods of non-Catholic thought, and furnished them with 
short studies of instructive eras and personages in_ history. 
These graver topics have been floated along by contributions of 
a lighter kind, by good fiction and conscientious literary criti- 
cism. Meantime, the social problems which had _ perplexed 
Father Hecker himself in his early life, have caught the atten- 
tion of the slower minds of average men, or rather have been 
thrust upon them; and their consideration, ever in his own sym- 
pathetic spirit, now forms a prominent. feature of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 

The Young Catholic was an enterprise dear to his heart. His 
interest in it was constant and minute, and some of the articles 
most popular with its young constituency were from his own 
pen. It has always been edited by Mrs. George V. Hecker, as- 
sisted by a small circle of zealous and enlightened writers. It 
has held its way, but has had to encounter the not unusual fate 
of bold pioneers. It created its own rivals by demonstrating the 
possibilities of juvenile Catholic journalism, calling into’ existence 
more than a score of claimants for the support which it alone 
at first solicited. The lowest estimate of juvenile publications of a 
purely secular tone yearly sold in America carries the figure far 
into the millions. Some of these, and it is well to know that they 
are the most widely sold, are first-rate in a literary point of 
view and employ the best artists for the pictures. To say that 
they are secular but feebly expresses the totally unmoral influ- 
ence they for the most part exert. They are the extension of 
the unreligious school into the homes of the people. When 
Father Hecker and Mrs. George V. Hecker and their associates 
began The Young Catholic, this vast mirage of the desert of life 
had but glimmered upon the distant horizon; they saw it com- 
ing and they did their best to point Catholic youth away from 
it and lead it to the real oasis of God, with its grateful shade, 
its delicious fruits, and its ever-flowing springs of the waters of 


life. 
As already said, The Catholic Publication Society was begun a 
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year after THE CATHOLIC WORLD was started, its aim being to 
turn to the good of religion, and especially to the conversion of 
non-Catholics, all the uses the press is capable of. It was a mis- 
sionary work in the broadest sense, seeking to enlist not only 
the clergy but especially the laity in an organized Apostolate of 
the Press, to enlighten the faith of Catholics and to spread it 
among their Protestant fellow-citizens. Its first work was to be 
the issuing of tracts and pamphlets telling the plain truth about 
the Catholic religion. Local societies, to be established through- 
out the country, were to buy these publications at a price less 
than cost, and distribute them gratis to all classes likely to be 
benefited. To catch the eye of the American people, to affect 
their hearts, to supply their religious wants with Catholic truth, 
were objects kept in view in preparing the tracts. Although 
some of them were addressed to Catholics, enforcing important 
religious duties, nearly all of them were controversial. More 
than seventy different tracts were printed first and last, and many 
hundreds of thousands, indeed several millions, of them distrib- 
uted in all parts of the country, public, charitable, and penal in- 
stitutions being, of course, fair field for this work. They were 
all very brief, few of them covering more than four small-sized 
pages. “Three pages of truth have before now overturned a 
life-time of error,” said Father Hecker. The tract /s zt Honest ? 
though only four pages of large type, or about twelve hundred 
words, created a sensation everywhere, and was answered by 
a Protestant minister with over fifty pages of printed matter, 
or about fifteen times more than the tract itself. One hundred 
thousand copies of this tract were distributed in New York City 
alone. It is printed herewith as a specimen, both as to style and 
matter, of what one may call the aggressive-defensive tactics in 


Catholic controversy : 
Is Ir HONEST 
To say that the Catholic Church prohibits the use of the Bible— 
When anybody who chooses can buy as many as he likes at any Catholic 
bookstore, and can see on the first page of any one of them the approbation of the 
Bishops of the Catholic Church, with the Pope at their head, encouraging Catho- 
lics to read the Bible, in these words: “ The faithful should be excited to the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures,” and that:not only for the Catholics of the United 
States, but also for those of the whole world besides ? 
Is IT HONEST 
To say that Catholics believe that man by his own power can forgive sin— 
When the priest is regarded by the Catholic Church only as the agent of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, acting by the power delegated to him, according to these 
worcls, “ Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained?” (St. John xx. 23.) 
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Is 1f HONEST 
To repeat over and over again that Catholics pay the priest to pardon their 
sins— 

When such a thing is unheard of anywhere in the Catholic Church— 

When any transaction of the kind is stigmatized as a grievous sin, and ranked 
along with murder, adultery, blasphemy, etc., in every catechism and work on 
Catholic theology ? 

Is 1r HONEST 
To persist in saying that Catholics believe their sins are forgiven merely by 

the confession of them to the priest, without a true sorrow for them, or a 

true purpose to quit them— 

When every child finds the contrary distinctly and clearly stated in the cate- 
chism, which he is obliged to learn before he can be admitted to the sacraments ? 
Any honest man can verify this statement by examining any Catholic catechism. 

Is 1r HONEST 
To assert that the Catholic Church grants any indulgence or permission to com- 
mit sin— 

When an “indulgence,” according to her universally received doctrine, was 
never dreamed of by Catholics to imply, in any case whatever, any permission to 
commit the least sin; and when an indulgence has no application whatever to sin 
until after sin has been repented of and pardoned ? 

Is IT HONEST 
To accuse Catholics of putting the Blessed Virgin or the Saints in the place of 
God or the Lord Fesus Christ— 

When the Council of Trent declares that it is simply useful to ask their inter- 
cession in order to obtain favor from God, through his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who alone is our Saviour and Redeemer— 

When “asking their prayers and influence with God” is exactly of the same 
nature as when Christians ask the pious prayers of one another ? 

Is 1T HONEST 
To accuse Catholics of paying divine worship to images or pictures, as the 
heathen do— 

When every Catholic indignantly repudiates any idea of the kind, and when 
the Council of Trent distinctly declares the doctrine of the Catholic Church in re- 
gard to them to be, “that there is no divinity or virtue in them which should ap- 
pear to claim the tribute of one’s veneration”; but that “all the honor which is 
paid to them shall be referred to the originals whom they are designed to repre- 


sent?” (Sess. 25.) 
Is IT HONEST 


To make these and many other similar charges against Catholics— 


When they detest and abhor such false doctrines more than those do who 
make them, and make them, too, without ever having read a Catholic book, or 
taken any honest means of ascertaining the doctrines which the Catholic Church 
really teaches ? 

Remember the commandment of God, which says: “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Reader, would you be honest, and do no injustice? Then examine the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church; read the works of Catholics. See both sides. 
Examine, and be fair, for AMERICANS LOVE FAIR PLAY. 
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In preparing these little messengers of truth every style of 
writing was used, narrative, allegory, dialogue, and positive argu- 
ment. They are as good reading to-day as when first issued, 
and the volume which they form may be placed in an inquirer’s 
hands with excellent effect. To keep them agoing Father 
Hecker laid all his friends of any literary ability under contribu- 
tion, the series being. opened by Archbishop Spalding with a 
tract on Religious /ndifferentism. Did space permit, an entire list 
of the subjects dealt with might be given, and the reader could 
the better see how they embrace the entire controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants and infidels, many of the tracts being . 
masterpieces of popular argumentation. 

As to the business side of these enterprises, Father Hecker 
confided it to Mr. Lawrence Kehoe, who was publisher of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD and of The Young Catholic from their begin- 
ning until the Paulists became their own publishers, shortly 
before Mr. Kehoe’s death. He was placed in charge of the 
Publication Society as manager when it was started, and so con- 
tinued until the formation of the present firm, remaining then 
the active partner in its management. No more ardent advo- 
cate of a good cause could be desired than Lawrence Kehoe. 
Father Hecker cherished him as a friend, and he was _ his 
zealous and efficient agent in his entire Apostolate of the 
Press. 

The purpose of the Publication Society was missionary, and 
the intention was that its books, tracts, and pamphlets should be 
either given away or sold at cost price, or below it. Therefore 
it was necessary to secure funds for the running expenses. The 
reader has seen that this was to have been done by the contri- 
butions of subsidiary societies. To aid in the formation of these 
and to solicit contributions in money, circulars were sent to all 
the clergy of the United States. Only a few made any practical 
response. But the meeting of the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore in 1866, the same year the Society was founded, was 
opportune. The bishops were induced to take the matter up, 
and a decree, of which the following is a translation, was 
enacted. After speaking of the need of supplying Catholic 
literature at a low price the Council proceeds: 


“Since a society with this object in view, known as The 
Catholic Publication Society, has been founded in New York, 
and has been so far conducted with commendable diligence and 
with notable success, we therefore consider it to be entirely 
worthy of the favor and assistance of prelates and priests, as 
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well as of the Catholic people in general. That the whole coun- 
try may the better and more certainly share in its advantages, 
we advise and exhort the bishops to establish branches of this 
society in their dioceses, by means of whose officers the publica- 
tions of the society may be distributed. But as without great 
expenditure of money these societies cannot be kept up and 
must fail of success, the bishops shall therefore appoint a yearly 
collection for their support, to be taken up in all the principal 
churches, or shall make other provision for the same purpgse 
according to their best judgment.” (Con. Plen. Balt., § 500.) 


From the Pastoral Letter of the same Council we extract the 
following : 


“In connection with this matter [the Catholic Press] we earn- 
estly recommend to the faithful of our charge The Catholic 
Publication Society, lately established in the city of New York 
by a zealous and devoted clergyman. Besides the issuing of 
short tracts with which this society has begun, and which may 
be usefully employed to arrest the attention of many whom 
neither inclination nor leisure will allow to read larger works, 
this Society contemplates the publication of Catholic books, 
according as circumstances ‘may permit and the interests of  re- 
ligion appear to require. From the judgment and good taste 
evinced in the composition and selection of such tracts and 
books as have already been issued by this Society, we are en- 
couraged to hope that it will be eminently effective in making 
known the truths of our holy religion, and dispelling the preju- 
dices which are mainly owing to want of information on the 
part of so many of our fellow-citizens. For this it is neces- 
sary that a generous co-operation be given both by clergy and 
laity to the undertaking, which is second to none in impor- 
tance among the subsidiary aids which the inventions of modern 
times supply to our ministry for the diffusion of Catholic 
truth.” 


How elated Father Hecker was by this action of the Council, 
and how over-sanguine, as the event proved, of the future of the 
Society, is shown by the following extracts from letters to a 
friend : 


“My efforts in the recent Council were completely successful, 
owing to the many prayers offered to God—yours not the least. 
Could you have seen the letters from different quarters, from 
good pious nuns, and persons loving and serving and fearing 
God in the world, written to me, and their writers all praying 
and doing works of mercy and mortification for the purposes I 
had in view, you could not wonder at my success. God did it. 
What is more, I was fully conscious of the fact, and it is this 
that made my great joy. 
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“The Catholic Publication Society has the unanimous con- 
sent, and sympathy, and co-operation of the entire episcopate 
and clergy. Every year there is a collection to be taken up in 
the principal churches for its support. I have drawn an ele- 
phant, but I do not feel like the man who did not know what 
to do with him after he had got him.” 

“It is good in God to place me in a position in which I can 
act efficiently. The disposition towards me is, I know, most 
pleasant and favorable. I have been placed where I shall be at 
liberty to act and direct action. Quietly pray for me as the 
Holy Spirit may suggest. On my part I will also seek the same 
guidance. How good God is to give it!” 


The Council had hardly adjourned when it began to be plain 
that in legislating for The Catholic Publication Society the pre- 
lates had been over-stimulated by the zeal of Archbishop Spald- 
ing and the personal influence of Father Hecker himself, who 
was present in his capacity of Superior of the Paulists. He 
went among the bishops and pleaded for the Apostolate of the 
Press with characteristic vigor, and with his usual success. 
Aided by the archbishop, he lifted the Fathers of the Council 
for a moment above what in their sober senses they deemed 
the exclusive duty of the hour. This was to provide churches 
and priests, and schools and school-teachers, for the people. Al- 
ready far too numerous for: their clergy, the Catholic people 
were increasing by immigration alone at the rate of more than 
a quarter of a million a year. Every effort must be con- 
centrated, it was thought, and every penny spent, in the vast 
work of housing and feeding the wandering flocks of the 
Lord. And certainly the magnitude of the task and the suc- 
cess attained in performing it can excuse the indifference shown 
to the Apostolate of the Press, if anything can excuse it. But it 
seemed otherwise to Father Hecker, as it does now to us. For 
the Catholic people could have been better and earlier cared for 
in their spiritual concerns if furnished with the abundant supply 
of good reading which the carrying out of Father Hecker’s plan 
would have given them, and that at no great expense. What 
substitute for a priest is equal to a good book? What vocation 
to the priesthood has not found its origin in the pages of a 
good book, or at any rate been fostered by its devout lessons? 
And all history as well as experience proves that the best guar- 
antee of the faith of a Catholic, moving amidst kindly-disposed 
non-Catholic neighbors, is the aggressive force of missionary zeal. 
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The Publication Society, if brought into active play, would have 
done much to create this zeal, and would have supplied its best 
arms of attack and defence by an abundance of free Catholic 
reading. It would have helped on every good work by auxil- 
iary forces drawn from intelligent faith and instructed zeal. 

A closer view of the case shows that antecedents of a racial 
and social character among the people had something to do with 
the apathy we have been considering. To a great degree it still 
rests upon us, though such organized efforts as the Catholic 
Truth Society of St. Paul, Minnesota, and the Holy Ghost 
Society of New Orleans indicate a change for the better. 

Had Father Hecker continued in good health there is a 
chance, though a desperate one, that he might have overcome 
all obstacles. Many zealous souls would have followed his lead. 
As a specimen we may name the Vicar-General of San Francisco, 
Father Prendergast, who, with the help of a few earnest friends, 
raised several thousand dollars in gold in that diocese alone. 
But in 1871 Father Hecker’s strength began to fail, and in the 
following year his active life was done. As already shown, it 
had been the intention to establish branch societies everywhere, 
whose delegates would regularly meet and control the entire 
work, giving the Church in America an approved, powerful aux- 
iliary dominantly made up of laymen. In that sense the Society 
never was so much as organized, the number of branch 
societies not at any time warranting such a step as a general 
meeting of their representatives. The money actually collected 
was all spent in printing and circulating the tracts and other 
publications given away or sold below cost, Father Hecker 
and the Paulists managing the entire work. When the 
collections gave out, Mr. George V. Hecker contributed a 
large sum for continuing the undertaking. The result was 
his finding himself in the publishing business, which he was 
compelled to place as far as possible on a basis to meet the cur- 
rent outlay. The Society, as far as its name went, thus became 
a Catholic publishing firm, with ‘Mr. Hecker mainly involved 
financially and Mr. Kehoe in charge of the business. Mr. 
Hecker sunk a small fortune in the Apostolate of the Press, 
much of it during the hard times between 1873 and 1876. The 
history of the whole affair is as curious as it is instructive, and 
hence we have given a pretty full account of it. It weighed 
heavy on Father Hecker’s heart, though he astonished his friends 
by the equanimity with which he accepted its failure. His work, 
if it did not perish in a night like the prophet’s gourd, withered 
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quickly into very singular form and narrow proportions. The 
amazement of Protestant bigots at the appearance of the Catho- 
lic tracts, speechless and clamorous by turns; the quaker guns 
of the Second Plenary Council, and the bright dreams of a vig- 
orous attack upon the enemy all salong the line and by all classes 
of clergy and laity—how Father Hecker did in after years dis- 
cuss these topics, and how he did inspire all about him with his 
own enthusiastic hopes of a future and more successful effort! 
When he went to Europe in 1873, too feeble to hope for recov- 
ery, leaving the enterprise behind him in the same condition as 
his own broken health, how unmurmuring was his submission to 
the Divine and human wills which had brought all to naught! 

Not more than a few words need be said of his undertaking 
to buy a New York daily paper. It happened that in 1871 a 
prominent journal, a member of the Associated Press, could be 
bought for three hundred thousand dollars. In an instant, as it 
seems, Father Hecker grasped the opportunity. By personal ap- 
peals to the rich men of the city more than half the sum re- 
quired was subscribed, Archbishop McCloskey heading the list 
with a large amount. But soon the doctors had to be called in, 
and the enterprise went no further. 

How Father Hecker appeared to men when advocating the 
Apostolate of the Press, and how ‘he spread the forceful majesty 
of Catholicity over his personal surroundings, is shown by Mr. 
James Parton’s words in the article in the Atlantic Monthly al- 
ready quoted from: “The special work of this [the Paulist] 
community is to bring the steam printing-press to bear upon the 
spread of the Catholic religion in the United States.” The re- 
sistless missionary power J/atent in the Church is thus spoken of 
by the same writer: 


“What a powerful engine is this! Suppose the six ablest 
and highest Americans were living thus, freed from all worldly 
cares, in an agreeable, secluded abode, yet near the centre of 
things, with twelve zealous, gifted young men to help and cheer 
them, a thousand organizations in the country to aid in dis- 
tributing their writings, and in every town a spacious edifice and 
an eager audience to hang upon their lips. What could they xot 
effect in a lifetime of well-directed work?” 


What follows, taken from a letter of Father Hecker’s while 
sick in Europe in 1874, shows one of his aims in the Apostolate 
of the Press. It is suggestive of a result since attained, at least 
partially, in more than one religious community in America: 
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“Monsignor Mermillod desired, early in the fall, that I should 
see Canon Schorderet, of this place [Fribourg in Switzerland], as 
he was engaged zealously with the press. This was one of my 
principal reasons for visiting this place. My surprise has been 
most gratifying in finding that he has organized, or rather be- 
gun, an association of girls to set types, etc., who live in com- 
munity and labor for the love of God in the Apostolate of the 
Press. He publishes several newspapers and journals. The 
house in which the members live is also the store and the pub- 
lishing house. Each girl has her own room. They are under 
the patronage of St. Paul. The canon is filled with the idea of 
St. Paul as the great patron of the Press, the first Christian 
journalist. What has long been my dream of a movement of 
this nature has found here an incipient realization. Our views 
in regard to the mission of the press, and the necessity of run- 
ning it for the spread and defence of the faith as a form of 
Christian sacrifice in our day, are identical. You can easily 
fancy what interest and consolation our meeting and conversation 
must be to each other. His movement is the completion of The 
Catholic Publication Society of New York.” 


As there may be some curiosity about Father Hecker’s prin- 
ciples as a public writer, in point of view of ecclesiastical 
authority, we give the following from a letter written just before 
the Vatican Council: 


“rt, Absolute and unswerving loyalty to the authority of 
the Church, wherever and however expressed, as God’s authority 
upon earth and for all time. 

“2, To seek in the same dispositions the true spirit of the 
Church, and be unreservedly governed by it as the wisdom of 
the Most High. 

“3. To keep my mind and heart free from all attachments 
to schools, parties, or persons in the Church, Hecker included, so 
that nothing within me may hinder the light and direction of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“4, In case any conflict arises concerning what Hecker may 
have spoken or written, or any work or movement in which he 
may be engaged, to re-examine. If wrong, make him retract at 
once. If not, then ask: Is the question of that importance that 
it requires defence, and the upsetting of attacks? If not of this 
importance, then not to delay and perhaps jeopardize the pro- 
gress of other works, and condemn Hecker to simple silence. 
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“5. In the midst of the imperfections, abuses, scandals, etc., 
of the human side of the Church, never to allow myself to think 
or to express a word which might seem to place a truth of the 
Catholic faith in doubt, or to savor of the spirit of disobedience. 

“6. With all this in view, to be the most earnest and ar- 
dent friend of all true progress, and to work with all my might 
for its promotion through existing organizations and authorities.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


In 1867 Father Hecker visited Europe in .company with 
Father Hewit for the purpose of opening business relations be- 
tween The Catholic Publication Society and English, Irish, and 
Continental publishers, as well as to attend the Catholic Congress 
of Malines held in the summer of that year. The latter purpose 
was the chief inducement for the journey. The Archbishop of 
New York favored the project of holding a Catholic Congress 
in America, and encouraged Father Hecker to study the pro- 
ceedings at Malines with this end in view. Their stay at Ma- 
lines was full of instruction, as they heard there the renowned 
orators, Dupanloup and Montalembert, as well as others of note. 
The Catholic Congress of American laymen held in Baltimore a 
few years ago, and whose good effects are still felt, would have 
been assembled twenty years earlier if Father Hecker could have 
brought it about. These meetings were part of his scheme for 
that moral organization of Catholic forces which he knew to be 
so nécessary for the fruitful working of the official unity of the 
Church. 

In the early part of the year 1869 Pius IX. wrote Father 
Hecker an autograph letter commending the various religious 
works which he and his community were engaged in, especially 
the Apostolate of the Press, and giving them all his blessing. 


“T have good news to tell you,” he wrote to a friend. “The 
Holy Father has written me the ‘tallest’ kind of a letter, en- 
dorsing every good work in which I am engaged. Hurrah for 
Catholicity at Fifty-ninth Street! My private opinion is that the 
Holy Father has gone too far in his endorsement of Hecker. 
He has made me feel ashamed of myself and humiliated.” 


When Pius IX. called together the Council of the Vatican 
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Father Hecker was urged by friends, among them several bish- 
ops, to go to Rome for the occasion. The late Bishop Rose- 
crans, of Columbus, Ohio, not being able to attend himself, ap- 
pointed Father Hecker his Procurator, or proxy. Before his 
departure he preached a sermon on the Council in the Paulist 
Church, which was printed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for Decem- 
ber, 1869. He devoted the greater part of it to quieting the wild 
forebodings of timid Catholics and combating the prognostics of 
outright anti-Catholics. He concluded by asking the people to 
pray that the hopes of a new and brighter era for religion, to 
date from this great event, might be fulfilled; for it was com- 
monly believed and expressly intended that the entire state of 
the Church should be considered and legislated upon at the 
Council. The breaking out of the Franco-Prussian waz, as is 
well known, together with the seizure of Rome by the Piedmon- 
tese, frustrated these hopes as to all but the very first part of 
the work laid out for the Council. 

Father Hecker arrived in Rome on the 26th of November, 
1869. When the preliminary business of organization had been 
finished it was announced that the procurators of absent bishops 
would not be admitted to the Council, as the number of prelates 


present in person was exceedingly large. But, he writes home: 


“The Archbishop of Baltimore has made me his theologian 
of his own accord. This gives me the privilege of reading all 
the documents of the Council, of knowing all that takes place in 
it, its discussions, etc. As his theologian I take part in the meet- 
ings and deliberations of the American hierarchy, which is, as it 
were, a permanent council concerning the interests of the Church 
in the United States, in which I feel a strong and special in- 
terest.” 


Father Hecker had ever been a firm believer in the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, as was the case with all American Catholics, 
prelates, priests, and people. Shortly before leaving for the 
Council we heard him say: “I have always heard the voice of 
Rome as that of truth itself.” This he also showed very plainly 
in his farewell sermon. Speaking of the dread of undue papal 
influence over the bishops in the Council, he exclaimed: “All I 
have to say is, that if the Roman Court prevail [in the delibera- 
tions of the Council], it is the Holy Ghost who prevails through 
the Roman Court.” But the tone of the controversy on the sub- © 
ject of papal infallibility, which soon deafened the world, was too 
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sharp for his nerves, and he abstained from mingling in it. As a 
matter of fact he determined to get away from Rome early in 
the spring of 1870. If the reader would know what we deem to 
have been Father Hecker’s frame of mind about the proceedings 
of the Council we refer him to Bishop J. L. Spalding’s excellent 
life of his uncle, the then Archbishop of Baltimore, whose views 
of both doctrine and policy were, as far as we can judge, shared 
by Father Hecker, who was his intimate and beloved friend. 

But his stay in the Eternal City, at this time more than ever 
before the focus of all religious truth, as well as the object of 
all human expectancy, had not been uneventful. Very much 
against his will he preached one of the sermons of the course given 
during the octave of the Epiphany, in the Church of San Andrea 
della Valle, and later on another, on an important occasion, in 
place of Archbishop Spalding, who had fallen ill. Much of his 
time he spent with the American bishops and the distinguished 
priests who were with them; he renewed the old-time friendships 
of his stay in Rome twelve years before, seeing a good deal of 
Archbishop Connolly, of Halifax, N. S.; he made new friends, 
too, among whom he names especially Mrs. Craven, the author 
of the Récit dune Seur ; and he formed acquaintance with lead- 
ing men and women of all nationalities. 


“There is not a day passes,” he wrote home, “that I do not 
make the acquaintance of persons of great importance, or ac- 
quire the knowledge of matters equally important for me to 
know; and I: gain more in a day than one could in years at 
other times. For we may say that the intelligence, the science 
and sanctity of the Church are now gathered into this one city. 
Yet my heart is in my work at home.” 


He had two private audiences with Pius IX., which, though 
of course brief, were very interesting ; the Pope remembered him, 
and expressed his interest in him and his work in America. The 
following extracts from letters to his brother George, written 
very soon after reaching Rome, recall an old friend: 


“T do not know whether I told you of my interview with 
Cardinal Barnabo. He received me literally with open arms. 
After an hour’s conversation on several matters he ended by say- 
ing: ‘The affection and esteem which I had for you when you 
were here before has been increased by your labors since then, 
and my door is always open for you, and I shall always be glad 
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to see you.’ He entertains a high idea of the importance of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD.” 

“JT had a most pleasant interview a few evenings since with 
Cardinal Barnabo,” he writes in April, 1870, shortly before leav- 
ing. “Among other things he said: ‘You ought to be grateful 
to God for three reasons: first, He drew you out of heresy ; 
second, He saved you from shipwreck in Rome; third, He has 
given you talents, etc., to do great things for His Church in 
your country.’ He takes great interest in the Paulists.” 


Not alone in Rome did he meet with friends, but what fol- 
lows, written home in December, 1869, tells that his name and 
his vocation had been made familiar to many observant persons 
in Europe: 


“Tt surprises me to find my name familiar everywhere I have 
been on my travels. But magazines, newspapers, telegrams, and 
what-not have turned the world into a whispering gallery. But 
the less a man is known to men the more he knows of God; so 
it seems to me, as. a rule. Yet great activity may flow as a 
consequence of intimate union with Him whom theologians call 
Actus Purissimus. From the fact of his being known, I enter- 
tain no better idea of Father Hecker than I ever did; and could 
I get him again in the United States, he will be more devoted 
than ever to his work.” 


Father Hecker gave his view of the bearing of the Vatican 
Council on the future of religion in a letter which will be found 
below. It concerns what we have already spoken of at some 
length and what we shall again refer to, namely, the relation 
between the inner and outer action of the Holy Ghost as fac- 
tors in the soul’s sanctification. We heard Father Hecker several 
times affirm that he received special illumination from God on 
this subject while in Rome during the Council, and that some- 
thing like the very words in which properly to express himself 
were then given to him. It was written in the summer of 1872, 
but we quote it here before bidding adieu to Rome and accom- 
panying him in his short pilgrimage among the grea¢ shrines of 
Italy : 

“These two months past I have been driven away from 
home to one place and another by poor health. . . . The de- 
finition of the Vatican Council completes and fixes for ever the 
external authority of the Church against the heresies and errors 
of the last three centuries. . . . None but the declared 
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enemies of the Church and misdirected Catholics can fail to see 
in this the directing influence of the Holy Ghost. 

“The Vatican Council has placed the Church in battle array, 
unmasked the concealed batteries of her enemies; the conflict 
will be on a fair and open field, and it will be decisive. The 
recent hostility of the governments of Europe, and especially of 
Italy, against the Church, has shown the wisdom of the Vatican 
Council in preparing the Church to meet the crisis. The defini- 
tion leaves no longer any doubt in regard to the authority of 
the Chief of the Church. 

“For my part I sincerely thank the Jesuits for their influence 
in bringing it about, even though that were as great as some 
people would have us believe. . . . This had to be done 
before the Church could resume her normal ‘course of action. 
What is that? Why, the divine external authority of the 
Church completed, fixed beyond all controversy, her attention 
and that of all her children can now be turned more directly to 
the divine and interior authority of the Holy Ghost in the soul. 
The whole Church giving her attention to the interior inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, will give birth to her renewal, and 
enable her to reconquer her place and true position in Europe 
and the whole world. For we must never forget that the im- 
mediate means of Christian perfection is the interior direction 
of the Holy Spirit, while the fest of our being directed by the 
Holy Spirit and not by our fancies and prejudices, is our filial 
obedience to the divine external authority of the Church. 

“If for three centuries the most influential schools in the 
Church gave a preponderance in their teaching and spiritual 
direction to those virtues which are in direct relation to the ex- 
ternal authority of the Church, it must be remembered that the 
heresies of that period all aimed at the destruction of this au- 
thority. The character of this teaching, therefore, was a neces- 
sity. There was notother way of preserving the children of the 
Church from the danger of this infection. If the effect of this 
teaching made Catholics childlike, less manly and active than 
others, this was under the circumstances inevitable. 

“The definition of the Vatican Council, thanks to the Jesuits, 
now gives us freedom to turn our attention in another direction, 
and to cultivating other virtues. If one infidel was equal to two 
Catholics in courage and action in the past, in the future one 
Catholic, moved by the Holy Spirit, will be equal to half-a- 
dozen or a thousand infidels and heretics. 

“The stupid Déllingerites do not see or understand that what 
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they pretend to desire—the renewal of the Church—can only be 
accomplished by the reign of the Holy Spirit throughout the 
Church, and that this can only be brought about by a filial 
submission to her divine external authority. Instead of their 
insane opposition to the definition of the Vatican Council and 
to the Jesuits, whose influence they have exaggerated beyond all 
measure, they ought to embrace both with enthusiasm, as open- 
ing the door to the renewal of the Church and a brighter and 
more glorious future. . . . To my view there is no other 
way or hope for such a future.” 


He left Rome and his many warm friends there early in the 
spring of 1870, and, as he thought, for the last time. He was 
full of courage, he was conscious of not only perfect agreement 
with every credential of orthodoxy, but of interior impulses of 
a marvellously inspiring kind. In a very familiar letter to his 
brother’s family he says that just before his departure, while 
standing in one of the great piazzas, looking at the concourse 
of representatives of all nations passing back and forth, gathered 
to take counsel with the Vicar of Christ for the well-being of 
the human race, he was so exhilarated that he could hardly refrain 
from calling out, “ Three cheers for Paradise, and one for the 
United States /” 


“T return with new hope and fresher energy,” he writes, 
“for that better future for the Church and humanity which is 
in store for both in the United States. This is the conviction 
of all intelligent and hopeful minds in Europe. They look to 
the other side of the Atlantic not only with great interest, but 
to catch the light which will solve the problems of Europe. 
Our course is surely fraught with the interests, hopes, and hap- 
piness of the race. I never felt so much like acquitting myself 
as a Christian and a man. The convictions which have hitherto 
directed my course have been deepened, confirmed, and strength- 
ened by recent experience here, and I return to my country a 
better Catholic and more an American than ever.” 


That he might say Mass daily and at convenient hours while 
in Rome, crowded as it was at the time with bishops and priests, 
he obtained leave to do so in his own rooms. He made little 
pilgrimages to the great shrines of the Holy City, especially 
those of the Apostles and the typical martyrs, not forgetting, of 
course, his favorite modern saints, Philip Neri and Ignatius 
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Loyola. The following are extracts from letters home telling of 
his celebration of St. Paul’s Conversion and of the martyrdom 
of St. Agnes. The reader will remember that the “association 
of women” here mentioned was one of his earliest ideas, and 
one of the many whose realization Providence has given over, 
let us hope, to some souls especially favored by Father Hecker’s 
gifts : 

“T pray much for each member of the community, and for 
light to guide it in the way of God. Within a short period 
much light has been given to me, and the importance of our 
work and its greatness have impressed me greatly, more than 
ever before. Yesterday I went to the Basilica of St. Paul, being 
the feast of his conversion, especially to invoke his-aid. I felt 
that my visit was not in vain. . . . I forgot no one of our 
dear community. . . . On the 21st I said Mass in the cata- 
combs of St. Agnes; it was the day of her feast. More than 
twenty persons were present, friends and acquaintances. I gave 
eleven communions, and made a little discourse at the close of 
the Holy Sacrifice. The scene was most solemn and affecting. 

“What did I pray for? [during my Mass in St. Agnes’s Cata- 
comb]. For you all, especially for the future. What future? 
How shall I name it? The association of women in our coun- 
try to aid the work of God through the Holy Church for its 
conversion. My convictions become fixed, and my determination 
to begin the enterprise consecrated. 

“ At the close of the Mass I made a short discourse. Think 
of it, preaching once more in the Catacombs, surrounded with 
the tombs where the martyrs are laid and where the voice of 
the martyrs had spoken! You can imagine that the impression 
was profound and solemn on us all. It was a piece of fool- 
hardiness on my part to open my lips and speak, when every- 
thing around us spoke so impressively and solemnly to our 
hearts. I will attempt to interpret this speech: In the days of 
Agnes, Christians were called upon to resist and conquer physi- 
cal persecution. In our day we are called upon to overcome 
intellectual and social opposition. They conquered! We shall 
conquer! Agnes tells us there is no excuse for cowardice. 
Agnes was young, Agnes was weak, Agnes was a girl, and she 
conquered! One Agnes can conquer the opposition of the 
nineteenth century. Such in substance was my discourse. The 
whole scene caused every one to be bathed in tears.” 


After leaving Rome he went straight to Assisi, for whose 
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saint he had ever felt a very powerful attraction. He thus de- 
scribes his impressions : 


“The people that I have seen about here have a milder 
countenance and a more cheerful look, more refined and human 
than the Italians around Rome. They are to the other Italians 
what the Swabians are to the other Germans. It is easy for the 
Minnesinger of the human, to become the Minnesinger of 
Divine love. 

“JT could have kissed the stones of the streets of the town 
when I remembered that St. Francis had trodden these same 
streets, and the love and heroism which beat in his heart. 

I said Holy Mass at the tomb of St. Francis, and in 
presence of his body this morning—a votive Mass of the Saint. 
It seems I could linger weeks and weeks around this holy spot. 

What St. Francis did for his age one might do for 
one’s own. He touched the chords of feeling and of aspiration 
in the hearts of the men and women of his time and organized 
them for action. St. Dominic did the same for the intellectual 
wants of the time. Why not do-this for our age? Who shall 
so touch the springs of men’s hearts and reach their minds as 
to lead them to the desire of united action, and organize them 


so as to bring forth great results? There is no doubt that the 
age wants this. Who is there that is inspired from a higher 
sphere of life, and sees into the future, so as to be able to speak 
to men and to invite them to do the work of God in our day? 
Who takes all humanity into his heart, and with the past and 
present at once in his mind can inspire men to live and act for 
the divine future?” 


He also visited the Holy House at Loretto, and, passing 
through Venice and Milan to see the great churches of these 
cities, “the despair of all modern church-builders,” as he says, 
he came finally to Genoa. 


“T turned my steps,” he writes, “to the general hospital ; 
and why?” Because the interest of my heart was there, and has 
been there for upward of twenty years. It is the spot where 
St. Catherine of Genoa labored for the miserable, loved God, 
and sanctified her soul. Her body is in a crystal case, uncor- 
rupted, withered in appearance but not unpleasant to the sight. 
When the curtain was withdrawn and I could see her face and 
her feet, which were uncovered, I could not help exclaiming 
with the Psalmist, ‘God is wonderful in His saints!’ I cannot 
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express what an attraction I have always felt for St: Catherine 
of Genoa. She knew how to reconcile the greatest fidelity to 
the interior attrait and guidance of the Holy Spirit with perfect 
filial obedience to the external and divine authority of the 
Holy Church. She knew how to reconcile the highest degree 
of divine contemplation with the greatest extent of works of 
external charity. She was a heroic lover of God, for she re- 
sisted His gifts, lest she might forget the Giver in them, and 
be hindered the entire possession of Him, and the complete 
union of her soul with Him. As a virgin she was pure, a 
model as a wife, and as a widow a saint! Her writings on the 
spiritual life are masterpieces, and though a woman, no man 
has surpassed, if any has equalled, the eloquence of her pen.” 


He procured an excellent copy of St. Catherine’s portrait 
preserved at the hospital, and brought it home with him. He 
had done the same for Sts. Philip and Ignatius before leaving 
Rome. St. Catherine's picture represents a handsome face, ear- 
nest, simple, and joyful; she is dressed plainly as a devout 
woman living in the world, lovely to look upon and inspiring 
love of God and man in the beholder. 

Father Hecker’s stay in Europe during the winter of 1869-70 
and the following spring awakened in his soul aspirations 
towards a wide and enduring religious movement in the Old 
World, similar to that which he had started in the New. At the 
time he did not anticipate any personal share in it other than 
encouragement and direction from America. The reader will 
learn in the sequel that these aspirations were again felt, and 
that with renewed force, when he returned to Europe in ill 
health three years, later. 

What follows is from a pocket diary, and from a letter 
home : : 


“The work that Divine Providence has called us to do in 
our own ‘country, were its spirit extended throughout Europe, 
would be the focus of new light and an element of regenera- 
tion. Our country has a providential position in our‘century in 
relation to Europe, and our efforts to Catholicize and sanctify 
it give it an importance, in a religious aspect, of a most interest- 
ing and significant character.” 

“JT do not wish to cross the Atlantic ever again, and there- 
fore would like to finish with Europe and Italy. As for the 
notable men of the day, I have seen many of them—enough of 
them. My present experience in one way and another seems 
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to have prepared me to lay a foundation for action which will 
be suitable not only for the present but for centuries to come. 
No one of my previous convictions have been disturbed, but 
much strengthened and enlarged and settled. I see nothing, 
practically, in which I am engaged, that, were it in my power, 
I would now wish to alter or abandon. I shall return with the 
resolution to continue them with more confidence, more zeal, 
more energy.” 


He arrived in New York in June, 1870. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE LONG ILLNESS. 


We have now arrived at the last period of Father Hecker’s 
life, the long illness which completed his meed of suffering and 
of merit, and gradually drew him down tothe grave. It will not 
be expected that we shall treat extensively of this subject; nor 
can one who writes in the beginning of the ’90s about the clos- 
ing scenes of a life which ended late in the ’80s go very much 
into detail without bringing in the living. As to Father Heck- 
er’s latter days in this world, it may be said that his joy and 
courage and buoyancy of spirits, as well as his hopeful outlook 
upon men and things, were all tried in the furnace of extreme 
bodily suffering as well as of the most excruciating mental 
agony. 

Four distinct epochs divide Father Hecker's life: one when 
in early days he was driven from home and business and _ ulti- 
mately into the Church by aspirations towards a higher life; 
another marks the extraordinary dealings of God with his soul 
during his novitiate and time of studies; the third was the strug- 
gle in Rome which produced the Paulist community; the fourth 
and last was the illness which we are now to consider. The 
closing scenes of his life are scattered over more than sixteen 
years, filled with almost every form of pain of body and dark- 
ness of soul. 

From severe colds, acute headaches, and weakness of the di- 
gestive organs Father Hecker was a frequent sufferer. But 
towards the end of the year 1871 his headaches became much 
more painful, his appetite left him, and sleeplessness and excita- 
bility of the nervous system were added to his other ailments. 
Remedies of every kind were tried, but without permanent re- 
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lief, and, although he lectured and preached and did his other 
work all winter and most of the following spring, his weakness 
increased, until by the summer of 1872 he was wholly incapaci- 
tated. The winter of 1872-3 was spent in the South without 
notable improvement, and early in the following summer, acting 
upon the advice of physicians, he went to Europe. “Look upon 
me as a dead man,” he said with tears as he bade the commu- 
nity farewell; “God is trying me severely in soul and body, and 
I must have the courage to suffer crucifixion.” He also assured 
us that whatever action should be taken in adopting the Consti- 
tutions, then under consideration, had his hearty approval before- 
hand. He was accompanied to Europe by Father Deshon, from 
whom he parted with deep emotion at Ragatz, a health resort 
in Switzerland. 

Father Hecker remained more than two years in Europe, try- 
ing every change of climate and scene, and every other remedy 
advised by physicians, and returned to New York in October, 
1875, with unimproved health. He had derived most benefit from 
a journey up the Nile in the winter of 1873-4, and a short visit 
to the Holy Land in the following spring. While in Europe his 
mind was busy, and he managed to meet many of his old friends 
there, and formed new and important acquaintances. In Febru- 
ary, 1875, he published his pamphlet, Ax Exposition of the 
Church in View of the Present Needs of the Age, which contains 
his estimate of the evils of our times, especially in Europe, and the 
adequate remedy for them. On his return to New York he was 
too weak to bear the routine of the house in Fifty-ninth Street 
and‘ lived with his brother George till the fall of 1879, when he 
removed to the convent, remaining with the community till his 
death nine years afterwards. 

As to the physical sufferings of those last sixteen years, they 
were never such as to impair Father Hecker’s mental soundness. 
He never had softening of the brain, as the state of his nerves 
before going to Europe seemed to indicate; nor had he heart 
disease, as was for a time suspected. His mental powers were 
intact from first to last, though his organs of speech were some- 
times too slow for his thoughts. His digestion had been im- 
paired by excessive abstinence in early manhood, dating back to 
a time before he was a Catholic, and his nervous system, also, 
had been injured by that means, as well as by the’ pressure of 
excessive work in later life. Gradual impoverishment of the 
blood was the result, and the dropping down of nervous force, 
till at last the body struck work altogether. Four or five years 
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before his death Father Hecker became subject to frequent at- 
tacks of angina pectoris, said to be the most painful of all dis- 
eases. During the sixteen years of illness every symptom of 
bodily illness was aggravated by the least attention to commu- 
nity affairs or business matters, and also by interior trials which 
will presentiy be described. 

He was not unwilling to trace his breaking down to exces- 
sive austerity in former years. Once when asked for advice 
about corporal mortification he answered: ‘Don’t go too fast. 
Remember St. Bernard’s regret for having gone too far with 
such things in his youth. For my part, for many years I prac- 
tised frightful penances, and now I fear that much of my physi- 
cal helplessness is due to that cause.” His state was not one 
of utter debility, though that quickly resulted if watchfulness 
were relaxed, or from application to responsible duties. But his 
strength never was “much to speak of,” “only so, so,” to use his 
own expressions, which signified a very small amount of the 
power of exertion or endurance in the muscles and nerves. 


“What about my health?” he wrote from Europe. “There 
are days when I feel quite myself, and then others when I sink 
down to the bottom. My condition of mind and body often 
perplexes me, and there is nothing left me but to abandon all 
into the hands of Divine Providence. The end of it all is en- 
tirely in the dark, and were there not parallel epochs in my past 
life, and similar things in the lives of some others which I have 
read, my perplexity would be greater.” 


And again, from Ragatz, in the summer of 1875: 


“My state of health is much the same. I found last week 
that my pulse was bounding in a few hours from the sixties 
into the nineties without any apparent cause. Yesterday I de- 
termined to consult the leading physician here. He examined 
me, and, like all others, attributes everything to my nerves, result- 
ing from impoverished blood. I say to myself: Ist, How long 
will the machine keep working in this style? 2d, There will be 
a smash-up some day. 3d, Or perhaps I shall be able to get 
up more steam and run it a while longer. Who knows?” 


And in another letter from the same place: 


“Even here, freed from all [labors], it often seems to me 
that a good breeze, if it struck me in the right place, would 
drive the soul out of my body, so lightly is it connected with 
it, so slightly do they hold together.” 
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As already said, his trip to Egypt had given him a temporary 
relief, and this was due, so he supposed, to utter change of 
scene and to solitude. When it was over he wrote as follows: 


“This trip has been in every respect much more to my bene- 
fit than my most sanguine expectations led me to hope. It 
seems to me almost like an inspiration, such have been its bene- 
ficial effects to my mind and body. In Nubia there reigned pro- 
found silence and repose, and in lower Egypt, although there is 
more activity and evidence of modern life, still it is quiet and 
tranquil. I feel somewhat like one who has been in solitude for 
three or four months.” 


“My daily régime,” he writes to his brother and Mrs. 
Hecker, from Italy, “has not changed these two years which I 
have spent in Europe. If I rise before nine I feel it the whole 
day. In the morning I awake about seven for good, and take a 
cup of tea with some bread and butter. I then read; sometimes, 
not often, I write a note in bed, and rise about nine or ten. I 
take a lunch at twelve and dine at six. My appetite is not 
much at any time. My sleep, so so. [All through his illness he 
went to bed at nine or shortly after.] I feel for the most part 
like a man balancing whether he will keep on swimming or go 
under the water. Sometimes I take a nap two or three times a 
day—if I can get it. There are weeks when I do not and cannot 
put my pen to paper. To write a note is a great effort. 
Though my strength is so little my mind is not unoccupied, and 
I keep up some reading.” 


Just in what way his spiritual difficulties accelerated his 
bodily decline it is hard to say, for he was generally extremely 
reticent as to his interior life. A few words dropped unawares 
and at long intervals, and carefully taken down at the time, give 
fleeting glimpses into a soul which was a dark chamber of sor- 
row, though it was sometimes peaceful sorrow. To this we can 
fortunately add some sentences written in an unusually confiden- 
tial mood in letters from Europe. Before his illness he was 
over-joyful, or so it seemed to some to whom this trait of his 
was a temptation. “Why,” it was said, “religion seems to have 
no penitential side to Father Hecker at all.” From the day of 
his ordination until his illness began he might have made the 
Psalmist’s words his own: “There be many that say, Who shall 
show us any good? Lord, Thou hast set upon us the light of 
Thy countenance, Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” But 
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now the light of that radiant joy had faded away, and the face 
of God, though as present as ever before, loomed over him dark, 
threatening, and majestic. He had studied spiritual doctrine too 
well not to be ready for this trial, nor had it been sent to him 
without warning. Nevertheless the sensible presence of God’s 
love had been so vivid and constant that he could alternate the 
joy of labor with that of prayer with the greatest ease. And 
now it was an alternation, not of choice >ut of dire compulsion, . 
between bitter, helpless inaction, and a state of prayer which was 
a mere dread of an all-too-near Judge. It seemed to him as if 
he had boasted, “I said in my abundance I shall not be 
moved for ever,’ and now he must end the inspired sentence, 
“Thou hast turned away Thy face from me and I became 
troubled.” When this obscuration of the Divine Love first 
grew upon him the misery of it was intolerable and was borne 
with extreme difficulty. The pain was lessened at intervals as 
time passed on, and before a year had elapsed, his letters 
from Europe, though they did not before complain of desola- 
tion, now show its previous existence by hailing the advent of 
seasons of interior peace. But from beginning to end of this 
entire period of his life we have not found a word of his 
speaking of joy. And again, even the peace would go and the 
desolation return; the face of God, not any time smiling, had 
lost its calm regard and was once more bent frowning upon 
him. The following extracts from letters written from Switzer- 
land in the autumn of 1874, and within a month of each other, 
tell of these alternations of storm and calm: 


“As to my health these last ten days I cannot say much. 
My interior trials have been such that it would be impossible 
that my health should improve under them. As long as they 
last I must expect to suffer. I see nothing before me but dark- 
ness, and there is nothing within my soul but desolation and 
bitterness. Cut off from all that formerly interested me, ban- 
ished as it were from home and country, isolated from every- 
thing, the doors of heaven shut, I feel overwhelmed with misery 
and crushed to atoms. My being away from my former duties 
is a negative relief; it frees me from the additional burden and 
trouble which would necessarily fall upon me if I were within 
reach.” 

“There remains nothing for me but to confide in, to follow, 
and abandon myself to that Guide who has directed me from 
the beginning. I read Job, Jeremias, and Thomas a Kempis, 
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and meditate on the sufferings of Our Lord and the character 
of His death. I recall to mind what I have read on these mat- 
ters in spiritual writers and the Lives of the Saints. I reflect 
how from the very nature of the purification of the soul this 
darkness, bitterness, and desolation must be; but not a drop of 
consolation is distilled into my soul. The only words which 
come to my lips are “My soul is sad unto death,” and these I 
_ repeat and repeat again. At all times, in rising and in going to 
bed, in company and at my meals, I whisper them to myself, 
while to others I appear cheerful and join in the talk. At the 
most I can but die; this is the lot of all, and no one can tell 
the moment when. 

“Withal, I try to have patience, resignation, endurance, and 
trust in God, waiting on His guidance and leaving all in His 
hands.” 

“Since my last I have had some relief from my interior 
trials, and no sooner does this take place than my body recov- 
ers some of its strength. It would not have been possible for 
me to have borne much longer the desolation which filled my 
soul. Each new trial, when passed, leaves me more quiet and 
tranquil. Past periods of my life give me hope that this trial 
will also come to an end. What will that be? How will it hap- 
pen? and when? God alone knows. He that has led me so 
many years still guides me, and resistance to His will is worse 
than vain. Judging from that same past, my expectations to re- 
turn to my former labors are not sanguine. It seems to me 
sometimes that I am cut off from these to be prepared for a 
deeper and broader basis for future action. But whether this 
will be so or not, is in the hands of God. Whatever He wills 
me to do, I must do it. My own will has become null, and all 
that is left for me to do is to wait on His good pleasure and 
His own time. To act or not to act, to suffer or not to suffer, 
to speak or to keep silence, to return to my former labors or 
never to return, to live on or die, all have become indifferent to 
me. I am in God’s hands, with no will of my own; for He has 
taken it, and it is for Him to do with me whatever He pleases. 
If this be a source of pain to others, none but God knows what 
it has cost me. There is nothing, therefore, left but to wait in 
trust on God’s will and His mercy and good pleasure.” 


And again the darkened heavens are above him: 


“Death invited, alas! will not come. What a relief it would 
be from a continuous and prolonged death!” 
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The obscurity of the drawing of the Holy Ghost, as well as 
of God’s designs, and his incessant fretting against this, partly 
involuntary and, as he confesses, partly voluntary also, “disturbs 
my health and reduces my strength.” 

Next to the evil self-company of an unforgiven sinner there is 
no loneliness so sad as that of the invalid. He needs company 
most who is worst company for himself. Yet Father Hecker 
has not left a single word which would suggest that during 
more than two years of absence from all his life associates in re- 
ligion, as well as from his blood kindred, whom he loved with a 
powerful love, he felt the lack of human companionship. One 
reason for this was his contemplative nature, and this was the 
main reason. He was born to be a hermit, and was an active 
liver only by being born again for a special vocation. Another 
reason was that his mind was so constituted that, when subjected 
to trial, it rested better when quite out of sight of everybody 
and everything associated with past responsibilities. He bade 
adieu to Father Deshon when the latter left him at Ragatz with 
sorrow, but without reluctance; and when a year afterwards: it 
was suggested that one of the community should come to Eu- 
rope and keep him company, he refused without hesitation, say- 
ing that his companion would be burdened with a sick man’s 
infirmities, or the sick man distressed by his companion’s inactiv- 
ity on his account. But towards the very end of his life there 
were times when he felt the need of congenial company and 
was extremely grateful for it. But this did not happen often, 
and when it did it was because the waves of despondency which 
submerged him were heavier and darker than usual. 

The following extract from a letter shows this state of mind: 


“As I get somewhat more accustomed to my separation from 
all that was so dear to me, the strangeness of my position seems 
to me more and more inexplicable. All the things which are 
going on in Fifty-ninth Street were once all to me, and nothing. 
appeared beyond. To be separated from all; to look upon one’s 
past as a dream; to become a stranger to one’s self, wandering 
from city to city, from country to country, ever in a strange 
land and among strangers; to be attached to nothing; to see no 
definite future; to be an enigma to one’s self; to find no light in 
any one to guide me, isolated from all except God—who will 
explain what all this means? where it will end? and how soon? 
As I become resigned to this state of things my health suffers 
less. Occasionally my interior trials and struggles are almost 
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insupportable, but less so than if I were surrounded by those 
who have an affection for me. To worry others without their 
being able to give me any relief would only increase my suffer- 
ing, and finally become unbearable. All is for the best! God’s 
will be done!” 


What he wrote to a friend suffering from illness he applied 
to himself; he made spiritual profit, as best he might, from 
separation from the men and the vocation he loved so well: 


“IT can sympathize with you more completely in your sick- 
ness being myself not well. To be shut off from the world, 
and cut off from human activity—and this is what it means to 
be sick—gives the soul the best conditions to love God alone, 
and this is Paradise upon earth. Blessed sickness! which de- 
taches the soul from all creatures and unites it to its sovereign 
Good. But one’s duties and responsibilities, what of these in the 
meantime? We must give them all up one day, and why not 
now? We think ourselves necessary, and others try to make 
us believe the same; there is but little truth and much self-love 
in this. ‘What else do I require of thee,’ says our Lord in 
Thomas a Kempis, ‘than that thou shouldst resign thyself in- 
tegrally to Me.’ This is what our Lord is fighting for in our 
souls.” 


Yet in having his life-work torn away from him he was like 
a man whose leg has been crushed and then amputated, the 
phantom of the lost limb aching in every muscle, bone, and 
nerve. This was partly the secret of his pain while in Europe, 
at the mere thought of his former active life; it haunted him 
with memories of its lost opportunities, its shortcomings in 
motive or achievement, or what he fancied to be such, in view 
of the Divine justice, now always reckoning with him. 

He was ever cheerful in word, even when the pallor of his 
face and the blazing of his eyes betrayed his bodily and spirit- 
ual pain. “The end of religion is joy, joy here no less than 
joy hereafter,” he once insisted, and he argued long and ener- 
getically for the proposition; but meantime he was racked with 
inner agony and was too feeble to walk alone. In his letters 
and diaries he speaks of his illness and of its symptoms as of 
those of another person of whom he was giving news. 

His wanderings in Europe were like gropings after the 
Divine will in the midst of the spirit’s night, often in anguish, 
often in tranquillity, never in his former bounding joy, always 
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with submission, beforehand, at the moment, and afterwards. 
Although the Divine will gave a cold welcome, he sought no 
other refuge. 


“There are a thousand things,” he writes, “that would worry 
me if I would only let them, but with God’s help I keep them 
off at arm’s length. His grace suffices, or in His presence all 
the things of this world disappear. God alone has been always 
the whole desre of my heart, and what else can I wish than 
that His will may be wholly fulfilled in me. Having rooted 
everything else out of my heart, and cut me off from all 
things, what cther desire can I have than that He who has 
begun the work should finish it according to His design. It 
is not important that I should know what that design is; it is 
enough that I am in His hands, to do with me whatever He 
pleases. To be and to live in His presence is all.” 


And again: 


“The mind quiet both as to the past and the future, con- 
tented with the present moment: as to the past, leaving it 
out of sight; as to the future, unsolicitous. As to the present, 
satisfied to be outwardly homeless, cut off from all past friend- 


ships and relations. The present gives me all the conditions 
required for preparation for the future. Any time these two 
years past I would have made an entire renunciation of all re- 
lations to my past labors and position, but waited as a dictate 
of prudence. Now I feel ready to make it with calmness and 
in view of all its consequences.” 


“No sooner do I set my mind to pray than God fills it with 
Himself,” Father Hecker was once heard to say. And this 
power of prayer by no means left him after 1872; only that the 
God who filled him was no longer revealed as the Supreme 
Love, but as the Supreme Majesty. ‘There was once a priest,” 
he said, speaking of himself, “who had been very active for 
God, until at last God gave him a knowledge of the Divine 
Majesty. After seeing the Majesty of God that priest felt very 
strange and was much humbled, and knew how little a thing he 
was in comparison with God.” Comparison with God! It was 
this that gave him, as it did Job, a terror of the Divine justice 
beyond words to express, and impressed that air of spiritual de- 
jection upon him which struck his old friends as so strongly in 
contrast with his former happy and vivacious manners. “You 
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will never know,” he once said, while being helped into bed 
after a very sad day, “how much I have sufferec till you are 
in heaven.” Meantime this awful Deity, so pronpt to enter 
Father Hecker’s mind, coming at times like a vithering blast 
from the desert, was still the only attraction of his soul, the 
only object of his love. He could no more keep his mind off 
God now than he could before, and now God killed him, and 
then He made him alive. The ideas of the Divine goodness, 
patience, mercy, and love which formerly welled up in abun- 
dant floods at the thought of God, at the same thought now 
were dried up and disappeared. “Oh!” he once exclaimed, “if 
I could only be sure that I shall not be damned!” This was 
said unawares while listening to the life of a saint. The 
reader will, therefore, understand that Father Hecker’s inner 
trouble was not a state of mere aridity, a difficulty of con- 
centration of mind on_ spiritual things, or a vagrancy of 
thought; it was a perpetual facing of his Divine Accuser and 
Judge, a trembling woe at the sight of Infinite Majesty on the 
part of one for whom the Divine love was the one necessary 
of life for soul and body. Yet he knew that this was really 
a higher form of prayer than any he had yet enjoyed, that 
it steadily purified his understanding by compelling ceaselessly 
repeated acts of faith in God’s love, purified his will by con- 
stant resignation of every joy except God alone—God received 
by any mode in which it might please the Divine Majesty to 
reveal Himself. He was, therefore, willing, nay, in a true sense, 
glad thus to walk by mere faith and live by painful love. “I 
should deem it a misfortune if God should cure me of my 
infirmities and restore me to active usefulness, so much have 
I learned to appreciate the value of my passive condition of 
soul.” This he, said less than three years before his death. 
And about the same time, to a very intimate friend: “God 
revealed to me in my novitiate that at some future time I 
should suffer the crucifixion. I have always longed for it; 
but oh, now that it has come it is hard, oh, it is terrible!” 
And this he said weeping. 

One aspect of the Divine Majesty which threatened for years 
to overpower him was the Last Judgment. “God has given me 
to see the terrors of the day of judgment,” he once said, “and 
it has tried me with dreadful severity; but it is a wonderfully 
great privilege.” Humility grew upon him day by day. No 
one who knew him well in his day of greatest power could 
think him a proud man, but his confidence in his vocation, 
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and in himself as God’s representative, had been immense. 
The following, from a memorandum, shows how he ended: 


“T told him how courageous I felt. Answer: That is the 
way I used to feel. I used to say, O Lord! I feel as if 
I had the whole world on my shoulders; and all I’ve got to 
say is, O Lord! I am sorry you’ve given me such small 
potatoes to carry on my back. But now—well, when a mos- 
quito comes in I say, Mosquito, have you any good ta do 
me? Yes? Then I thank you, for I am glad to get good 
from a mosquito.” 





TRIFLES. 


WuaT hand of artist ever wrought, 

What craftsman carved from gold or gem, 
Such chalice, passing skill or thought, 

As flashes from the lily’s stem? 


What Crcesus quaffed with royal lip, 
What lord hath ever lifted up, 

Such vintage as the bee doth sip 
From out the violet’s cunning cup? 


On crown of king, or brow of earl, 

Or throat of girl, have ever been 
Such precious jewels, as empearl 

O’ morns the meadow grasses green? 


Such song to sing to harp or lyre 
In hall, hath any bard been born, 
As that wild-warbling, woodland choir 
That thrills before the feet of Morn? 


Nay! these are God’s alone, and He, 
Inscrutable, confounds us still, 

While Art doth worship reverently, 
And own the wisdom of His will. 


PATRICK J. COLEMAN, 
VOL, LIII.—58 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


THE failure of the New Unionism of England in its recent 
conflicts with capital has met with what may be deemed ample 
compensation. In the first place, the judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench have unanimously reversed decisions of lower 
courts which would: have dealt a death-blow to its practical 
methods. Intimidation is, of course, unlawful; but what is in- 
timidation? Is it intimidation for the officials of trade-unions 
to tell an employer that unless he dismisses non-union men they 
will call out all the union men employed by him? Is it  in- 
timidation to tell a man that unless he joins a particular union 
all the members of that union will strike for the sake of exact- 
ing his dismissal? The lower courts held that there was legal 
intimidation in both these cases; the high court has decided 
that there is no such intimidation, and has thereby rendered 
such proceedings, whatever may be thought of them from the 
moral, unimpeachable from the legal point of view. 


”™ 
os 


The second event, which will undoubtedly afford consolation 
to the new unionists, is one which has taken place not in the 
Old World but in one of its dependencies. It bears, however, 
upon their most recently declared policy, that of seeking relief 
by legislation rather than by striking, and will doubtless be a 
strong incentive to the adoption of this course. In New South 
Wales the party in power was lately defeated, and went to 
the country. The working-men found then the opportunity of 
carrying out what they had resolved upon as a result of last 
year’s strike. They brought forward their own candidates, cut- 
ting themselves loose from both the old-established rival parties ; 
and they have succeeded in carrying a sufficient number to 
enable the Labor Party to hold the balance of power in the 
legislature. The ministerialists number forty-eight, the opposi- 
tion fifty-six, the labor party thirty-one. They are, therefore, in 
a position to secure for the working classes all that they can in 
fairness demand, for on them the existence of governments de- 
pencs. They have resolved for the present to support Sir 
Henry Parkes, the actual premier, and he will in recompense 
introduce as government measures bills for constituting courts of 
arbitration and conciliation in connéction with labor disputes, 
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for regulating coal-mining, for amending the mining law, and 
for regulating factories and workshops with special reference 
to the employment of women and children. 


ine 
> 


Let us hope that, as sometimes happens, the possession of 
power will bring with it the sense to use power wisely. For if 
we may put reliance in the evidence of a member of the legis- 
lature of one of the other Australian colonies, the most dis- 
astrous consequences have resulted there from the ill-advised and 
arbitrary conduct of working-men under the impulsion of a knot 
of disturbers, fluent of:speech but utterly bereft of conscience, 
who make a profession of agitation. ‘“ Northern Australia,” he 
says, “ produces the finest cotton I have seen, but the pods are 
dropped for want of picking. The whites will not tolerate 
colored labor, although they themselves cannot work in the 
tropics. Vast sugar-estates have been abandoned. Rich mines 
of silver, gold, and tin cannot be worked because of the un- 
reasonable attitude of labor; in fact, a territory teeming with 
wealth has been turned into what is little better than a desert.” 
But we have no doubt that a keen sense of their own personal 
interests will avert such consequences in New South Wales. 


o~ 
> 








Another legal decision will tend materially to ameliorate 
the lot of working-men, especially of those engaged in dan- 
gerous occupations. The maxim, Sctenti et volenti non fit tn- 
juria, has been so interpreted by employers, and by the courts 
of law, that a workman injured by defective machinery or other 
negligence on his employer’s part, could not recover damages if 
he continued to work after he had discovered such imperfection 
or negligence and called attention to it. It was assumed that if 
a man knew the danger even of this voluntary kind, he was 
willing and agreed to take the risk upon himself by the fact of 
his remaining. The House of Lords, however, in the case. of 
“Smith (pauper) against Charles Baker and Sons,” has reversed 
the decision of the Court of Appeal, and as the House of Lords 
is the highest legal tribunal, the law is now authoritatively inter- 
preted and finally settled. A workman, consequently, is not de- 
barred from his remedy because he is aware of the danger, 
where the risk arises from the negligence of the employer. If 
the risk, however, is incident to his work and inseparable from 
it, he of course has no claim for compensation; the consent to 
the risk being necessarily involved in the acceptance of the 
work. Perhaps the workmen will have a more friendly feeling 
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for the House of Lords when they see it maintaining their 
claims against the adverse decisions of lower courts. 


» 
ee 


The Royal Commission on Labor has been the means of 
showing how little the proposers of startling remedies for in- 
dustrial evils have thought out their own suggestions. Among 
these remedies the extension of the direct employment of labor 
by the state takes, as is well known, a leading position. Nor is 
it by any means an untried expedient. Among other examples, 
the dockyards in England employ many thousands of skilled 
laborers, and, sad to relate, their outcries of discontent have 
been heard throughout the length and breadth of the land. In 
the examination of Mr. Ben Tillett, who is perhaps the most 
respected of the new unionist leaders, these facts were put 
before him as an objection to his proposal for the municipaliza- 
tion of the London docks, and he was asked to suggest some 
practical method for removing the difficulties. It then appeared 
that he had nothing better to propose than that the state 
should make those private employers whom it is the object of 
the agitation to displace the exemplars and models for the state 
in its dealings with its employees. Such is the superficiality of 
some of those who think that if only they had their own way 
everything would be right. 





-~ 
> 





That the relations between employers—even large employers— 
of labor and their employees are not always those of conflict and 
of efforts to get the advantage one of the other, is proved by 
the reports of the Provident Banks of the South-eastern and 
the Metropolitan Railway Companies. These banks were estab- 
lished by the directors for the purpose of giving encouragement 
to their workmen to save their earnings. One of them has been 
in existence for twenty years. By act of Parliament the deposits 
form a first charge on the property of the companies, so that 
the security is absolute. The rate of interest is four per cent. 
When it is borne in mind that consols pay only two and three- 
quarters per cent., and that the railway company could at any 
time borrow money for three per cent., this is a very high rate. 
Another advantage is that the smallest and the largest sums are 
taken on deposit, sums as low as one penny and as high as the 
depositor wishes. The pence of the children of the employees 
are also received. The management of the banks is left in the 
hands of the employees, in order that the directors may not know 
who deposit nor the amount of deposits. These can be with, 
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drawn at a week’s notice and for any purpose; in this respect 
these banks are distinguished from the Friendly Societies, from 
which deposits can be withdrawn only in case of sickness, old 
age, er death. The success has been so great that out of 10,000 
persons employed by the company 4,000 are depositors, and the 
experiment, which was begun by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, has been followed by nine of the other great com- 
panies, who have obtained similar powers from Parliament. The 
number of depositors amounts to some 20,000, and the amount 
of deposits to over £1,500,000. Hopes are entertained that the 
method which has proved so successful for railway operatives 
may be extended to other branches of labor. Special difficul- 
ties stand in the way; there is not the same ample security; but 
public-spirited men of skill and experience have the matter in 
hand, and we may look for some fruit from their labors. 





So powerful is the interest excited by social questions that 
at the conference held a few weeks ago of the Catholic Tract 
Society—a society established for the purpose of disseminating 
cheap Catholic literature—almost the whole of the papers read 
dealt with these questions. The subjects discussed were sanitary 
dwellings for the poor, the protection of young servants, the 
prevention of cruelty to children, penny banks, the present evils 
of the drink-traffic, the reform of the poor law, the better or- 
ganization of laymen and lay-women for the social and religious 
improvement of Catholic working people, the formation of social 
clubs for Catholic young men, and the best way of hindering 
mixed marriages. With the exception of the last, all these 
questions were primarily social in their character. And this 
course was not adopted without the sanction of the very 
highest authority. A letter was read from Cardinal Rampolla, 
who wrote in the name of the Pope that His Holiness approved 
the subjects which had been chosen for discussion, and affirming 
that those who endeavor to make the social question clear, and 
to ward off the dangers and evils that might otherwise arise, are 
worthy of all raise, and especially Catholic societies which act 
for this object. 


» 
> 





It is too early yet to estimate the effect of the 
Pope’s Encyclical on employers and employed, but a few facts 
give ground for hope that its influence will be great on both 
parties in the conflict. Mr. Stead, who is a warm sympathizer 
with working-men, has testified in the Review of Reviews to the 
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most complete recognition accorded in the Encyclical to their 
claims, and has given what may be truly called a masterly 
analysis of the document. On the other hand, the Earl of 
Wemyss and March, who is as warm a defender of the rights of 
property and capital as Mr. Stead is of those of labor, said at 
a meeting of the Liberty and Property Defence League that 
there were only two directions in which they could gain encour- 
agement. The first of these was the Vatican; and the ground of 
his confidence in the Vatican was the soundness of the principles 
laid down by the Pope in the Encyclical. It is said, too, that 
many employers of labor in the north of England have dis- 
tributed great numbers of copies of the Encyclical among their 
workmen, while in Lyons it has been given away by thousands 
in the streets. Belgian Catholic papers are strongly advising 
a wide-spread distribution among the classes which have been 
affected by the anti-religious press of that country as a means 
of removing the prejudices which have been infused into their 


minds. 


-s 
> 





The Free, or rather the Assisted, Education proposals of the 
government have gone through Parliament with but little modifi- 
cation, and now the question arises whether the present settlement 
may be looked upon as permanent. On the one hand, the 
Liberals have pledged themselves to the bringing the schools un- 
der popular local control. Even the Marquis of Ripon, although 
a Catholic, found the bonds of party so strong that he felt com- 
pelled to give his adhesion to this policy. Moreover, although 
the bill is intended by its promoters to safeguard the voluntary 
and religious schools, many friends of those schools are fearful 
that certain provisions will operate seriously to their detriment. 
Opinion, however, on this point is greatly divided. On the other 
hand, voluntary schools have for their defence one of the most 
potent of influences. To supplant them will cost the rate-payers 
an enormous sum of money, and although politicians of the kind 
to which the enemies of the religious schools belong are willing 
enough to take other people’s money, they have & strong objec- 
tion to part with their own. Now, the school board rate, which 
Mr. ‘Forster anticipated would amount at the most to three 
pence in the pound, is already one shilling in London, and will 
increase; while in other places it is even more. If the cost of 
the voluntary schools were added, the rates would be intolerable. 
This constitutes a practical safeguard of religious education. A 
second will be found in the zeal and earnestness of their sup- 
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porters, which we believe will not be found wanting in the future 
as they have not been in the past. In 1870 it was anticipated 
that the school boards would carry everything before them; 
but, on the contrary, the voluntary schools have more than held 
their own, and would we believe, if the law allowed, drive out 
the board schools. 


~ 
> 





For experience brings wisdom, and it is probable that the 
English statesmen and people will learn and take warning from 
the experiments made by others who are less opposed to 
change. In the debate in the House of Lords on the second 
reading of the Free Education Bill, the Duke of Argyll cited 
the colony of Victoria as an example of the actual developments: 
“Twenty years ago public education was established in that col- 
ony. It began with what has been called the system of concur- 
rent endowment, under which public money was given to the va- 
rious denominational schools. But what happened? Very soon 
the doctrine was laid down that the state had no religion, then 
the logical inference was drawn that the state should teach no 
religion, and then came the illogical inference that the state 
should not tolerate religion. The result is that now not only is 
the Bible excluded from all schools, but even extracts are ex- 
cluded which contain the name of God or any reference to re- 
ligion.” The duke then proceeds to pay a tribute of praise to 
the Catholics of this colony: “I am sorry to say that both the 
Presbyterians and the Episcopalians submitted to this scheme, 
although all regret it now. The Roman Catholics had the high 
honor of standing alone and refusing to pull down in their 
schools the everlasting standard of conscience. This resistance 
on the part of the Roman Catholics I believe may be the germ 
of a strong reaction against secularism—against what I venture to 
call the pure paganism of the education of the colony.” We 
commend the entire speech of a Scotch Presbyterian in its de- 
fence of the dogmatic religious instruction of the young, in its 
exposure of the intolerance of those who are called Liberals, to 
the attention of his co-religionists in this State and country, for 
they are the stoutest defenders here of secular education. 

Notwithstanding the refusal of France and Portugal to ratify 
the Brussels Convention, some hope may yet be entertained that 
the efforts made to extirpate the slave-trade in Africa may not 
be altogether fruitless. Cardinal Lavigerie made an earnest ap- 
peal to the French government, and .an extension of the time 
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for ratification has been signed. The fact that the present 
French Assembly has rejected the convention by a large majori- 
ty in the past does not render it at all impossible for the same 
body to accept it in the future. Meanwhile in England the gov- 
ernment proposes to depart from long-recognized principles and 
to make a grant of money toa private company, in order to en- 
able the British East Africa Company to construct a railway 
from the sea-coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza. The object of the 
railway and of the grant is to facilitate the execution of the pro- 
visions of the Brussels Convention for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. Germany also proposes to work actively against 
this gigantic evil, and to raise the money the German emperor 
has projected a state lottery. We fear that many who heartily 
sympathize with the end proposed will find it hard to approve 
the means. 


»~ 
> 





A new association, called “The Catholic Association,” has 
been formed in England for the organization of Catholics gener- 
ally and locally into a compact body for the advancement of 
Catholic interests. These interests include the election of Catho- 
lics as Poor Law guardians, members of school boards and other 
bodies of a non-political character, for all interference in polli- 
tics is wisely and almost necessarily placed outside the sphere of 
its action. It is proposed, also, to create a fund for aiding strug- 
gling missions and helping in the establishment of new ones; for 
assisting in paying off the debts on churches and school build- 
ings; for the support of children in danger of losing the faith, 
and for assisting the interests of teachers in Catholic schools. 
It wishes actively to co-operate with existing societies, guilds, 
leagues, etc., and to promote their objects as far as possible. 
The chief promoter is a layman—Mr. Edward Lucas—and it has 
the warm support of many distinguished priests, such as Father 
Nugent and Father Lockhart. The new association has received 
the approbation of Cardinal Manning, who is deeply interested in 
its success. We hope that it will solve one of the problems 
which most urgently cries for solution—how to interest Catholic 
laymen in the defence of Catholic objects and the supply of 
Catholic wants, and that it will afford a much-needed field for a 
useiul exercise of their energies. 


4 





The Royal Irish Academy has had the honor of revealing to 
the world the results of some recent Egyptian researches which, 
whether we consider the objects discovered, the manner of the 
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discovery, and the possible results, form a subject of great inter- 
est and importance. The discoveries consist of important frag- 
ments of a lost play of Euripides, the “Antiope”; passages 
from the “Phzedo” of Plato, and a large number of wills and 
private letters, chiefly of Greek soldiers settled in Egypt. Of 
these literary treasures the discoverer is Mr. Flinders Petrie, who 
has already done so much by his researches in Egypt to confirm 
the Scriptural narratives. One of the most remarkable features 
of the new “find” is that it places the world in possession of 
manuscripts of the classics which are of far higher antiquity than 
any known hitherto found. Almost all actual texts are based 
upon manuscripts of late medizval date; all are post-Alexandrian. 
The wills found by Mr. Petrie enabled the editors to fix the 
dates with certainty, and to their wonder, surprise, and delight 
they found that they belonged to the period of the early Ptole- 
mies; that is to say, to the third century before Christ. But the 
character of the handwriting showed that the fragments of the 
literary texts were even of an earlier date than the official docu- 
ments, and there is reason to believe that if not actually written 
in the time of the authors, they are not of a much later period. 


~ 





> 


Judged by the amount of matter these remains contain 


there is doubtless reason for disappointment ; for, in addition to 
the wills and private letters, of the “ Antiope” there are only 
three pages, and a little over one hundred intelligible lines; of 
the “ Phzdo,” between three and four pages, and a few scanty 
fragments from the poets and other writers. But their value 
cannot be measured by mere quantity. The antiquity of this 
manuscript fragment of the “ Phzedo” enables students to see a 
version of this work before it passed under the editorial care of 
the Alexandrian scholars; and the comparison of the two leads 
to the somewhat painful conclusion—which had already been 
suggested by the head-master of Westminster school—that these 
Alexandrian editors were in the habit of “improving” the 
original texts by adding rhetorical and other embellishments. 
As a consequence there is room for doubting whether we at 
present possess the real text of any of the Greek classical 
writers. One of the smaller fragments leads to a similar con- 
clusion. It consists of the beginnings and endings of thirty-five 
hexameter lines. This Mr. Bury, of Dublin, has- conclusively 
identified as a portion of the eleventh book of the “TIliad.” 
Now, of these thirty-five lines, five, or one-seventh of the whole, 
are not found in the text of Homer as the grammarians have 
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bequeathed it to us. Is the inference legitimate that they have 
treated the rest of the-text with the same freedom? 


» 
> 


But perhaps the immediate source of the discovery is of 
equal interest to the object discovered. Mummy cases, as a 
rule, are made of wood, but Mr. Flinders Petrie found at Gurob, 
in the Fayoum, a number made of a sort of carton or papier- 
mache, consisting of layers of papyrus torn into small pieces and 
stuck together. It had been suggested some sixty years ago, by 
the Egyptologist Letronne, that discoveries might be made from 
this source. The same idea occurred independently to Mr. 
Petrie, and- did not remain with him merely a barren idea. 
Examining the mummy case, he thought he detected writing on 
some of the scraps, and forthwith set to work to separate 
and clean the various fragments. He was subsequently assisted 
by Dr. Mahaffy, Professor Sayce, and others, and what has 
now been given to the world has been rescued by their efforts 
from a mass of lime, glue, and other substances which have 
destroyed the greater part. However, there are many mummy 
cases made of similar carton, and if scholars equally painstak- 
ing can be found, may we not hope that far greater treasures 
-will be brought to light? May we not even hope that, as has 
been suggested, a first century gospel will enable students of 
the Scriptures to get nearer to the original text ? 





+ 





Sa 


The chief political events during the past month have been 
an unwonted series of visits of various representatives of the 
opposed forces in Europe—those who are included in the Triple 
Alliance and who sympathize with it, on the one hand, and those 
who are left out, on the other. First, there was the visit of the 
British fleet to Fiume, where the Emperor-King was received 
on board the admiral’s flag-ship. At Venice similar occurrences 
took place, except that here the King of Italy made a speech 
which rendered it perfectly clear to all hostile critics that Eng- 
land was fully committed to the Alliance. The visit in state of 
the German Emperor to England, together with the subsequent 
less conspicuous visit of the Prince of Naples, tended only to 
make assurance doubly sure. As a set-off for the other side, the 
young King of Servia went to St. Petersburg, and the French 
fleet paid a visit to Cronstadt, and was received with all the 
honor possible. That the most absolute and unbending despot- 
ism, which has any claim to be looked upon as civilized, should 
manifest such demonstrative affection for the country which sup- 
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poses itself to be the type and chief representative of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom, is but another example of how 
little is the power of abstract principles when they come into 
conflict with the concrete necessities of life. Of the normal 
antagonism between the two countries one incident furnishes an 
illustration. The French national anthem (if we may call it so) 
is the “ Marseillaise” ; in Russia this hymn is positively unlawful. 
On all such occasions as this public visit of the French fleet, it 
is looked upon as indispensable that the respective national 
anthems should be performed. What was to be done? A com- 
promise was made. While the music was allowed, other words 
were fitted to it, and in this way the wonted courtesy was 
shown to the visitors and the Russian public saved from con- 
tamination. 


»~ 
> 





Friends of the French Republic were beginning to congratu- 
late themselves that it was at last giving proofs of stability, and 
we do not say that they are not entitled to do so. However, — 
when on one day its Chamber of Deputies passes a vote equiva- 
lent to a vote of censure on the Foreign Minister, and a vote 
which would render the unfriendly relations with Germany still 
more unfriendly, and on the next day, without there being any 
change of circumstances, reverses the preceding day’s decision, 
there seems reason for warning these friends not to be too con- 
fident. The wider and wider acceptance by the clergy of the 
republic as the established form of government, forms <a solid 
ground for belief in its permanent establishment. The move- 
ment has taken the form of an active political association, which 
eliminates from its programme all dynastic questions and seeks 
to band Catholics together in defence of Catholic interests. It 
will support any candidate, whether Bonapartist, Orleanist, or 
Republican, who will pledge himself to defend those interests. 
The Bishop of Grenoble has taken the initiative, and it is said 
that a number of other bishops are about to follow his example. 
He has created a Diocesan Electoral Committee, representing 
some six hundred parochial committees. When the organization 
is perfected it is intended that, as the parochial committees are 
subordinate to the Diocesan Committee, so the diocesan com- 
mittee itself will be subordinate to a Central Committee sitting 
in Paris. From this it seems clear that the Catholics of France 
have determined at last to exert themselves in defence of their 
faith. 


> 





It is not often that mention has to be made of Switzerland, 
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but two constitutional changes which have been made in that 
little country deserve notice. The right of minorities to be rep- 
resented in proportion to their strength finds advocates in Eng- 
land, and also, we believe, in this country. The canton of Ticino 
has, by a system of proportional representation, secured for them 
their fair share of power. But for Switzerland as a whole a 
more far-reaching change has been made, which places it far in 
advance of all other countries in giving to each citizen a direct 
voice in legislation. For many years the Swiss constitution has 
enabled the citizens to vote directly upon any measure which 
had passed the legislature, provided a sufficient number (fifty 
thousand, we believe) made a requisition for this reference. This, 
however, had reference only to laws which had gone through the 
legislative chamber, and gave the people the power merely to 
negative measures passed by their representatives. The new 
power enables fifty thousand citizens to submit to the chambers 
- any constitutional change they think proper, and this proposal 
must be discussed by the chambers. This is the nearest ap- 
proach yet made to making the people themselves, and not their 
representatives, the direct. law-makers. 


alin 
— 





The other countries of Europe scarcely call for mention. 
Portugal is still in the throes of a financial crisis. Spain is in 
hopes that by the new bank charter she has secured herself 
against like dangers. The Balkan states—the European centre 
of disturbance—preserve their unstable equilibrium, marriages 
past and future forming the only pressing anxiety. In Russia, 
the crops having failed in the larger part of the empire, there 
are grave fears of a famine. Hopes have arisen for the persecuted 
Jews. Mr. Arnold White, who was sent by Baron Hirsch to 
make inquiries, has prevailed upon the Russian authorities to al- 
low them to depart from the empire without having to pay for 
the privilege, and permission has been granted for the establish- 
ment of emigration committees for the purpose of providing 
means and information to the emigrants. The money Baron 
Hirsch and other wealthy Jews are ready to provide, but the 
precise destination is not yet fixed. 
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A CLEVER and delicately-touched story,* from the modern 
woman’s point of view, is Mme. Jeanne Mairet’s Am Artist, 
not altogether well translated by Anna Dyer Page. With little 
plot, few characters, and no striking incident—save, perhaps, the 
midnight scene in Diane’s studio—the author has given a clear, 
definite impression of her motive, and produced her effect in an 
easy, apparently effortless way which almost conceals her art. 
Her heroine is an interesting type of one of the many new 
developments of what is often, and not inaptly, called the 
“woman’s age.” Religion plays no visible part in this develop- 
ment, it is true; but in the career of a French jeune fille bien 
élevée a preliminary Christian training of some sort may almost 
be taken for granted. Diane Verryot is, at all events, a pure- 
minded, high-principled, and courageous young creature, to whom 
necessity and a true artistic vocation have early imparted the 
safeguards of industry and self-reliance. Her father, once a 
painter of reputation, though in a period when painting was by 
no means the thing. it is to-day in Paris, and now a vain and 
disappointed old man, long incapacitated from work by a para- 
lytic shock, has become a recluse. He lives with Diane, a 
young woman of twenty-four when her story opens, in a house 
of his own in Paris, too dilapidated for other tenancy, in the 
garden of which he had once built a huge studio. This he no 
longer visits, but lives surrounded by all that remains of its 
former luxurious fittings in his own room. A man of expensive 
though refined tastes, immensely vain of his early reputation, 
yet half-conscious that he could not have maintained it against 
the newer school, he has gradually wasted all his own fortune, 
as well as that which Diane had inherited from her mother, in 
the purchase of rare but not otherwise valuable engravings, and 
when the story begins is in reality his daughter’s pensioner, and 
though not entirely ignorant of the fact, and chafing under it, 
yet accepting it as the natural due, not merely of his paternity, 
but of his superiority as man and artist. 

The awakening comes when Diane’s talent is on the point of 
achieving a success certain to cast his*own by contrast still 


* An Artist. Translated from the French of Mme. Jeanne Mairet by A. D. Page. New 
York : Cassell Publishing Co. 
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more into the shade. Up till then he has systematically ignored 
it, not even looking at her work, and treating it as a mere 
pastime in which she must be indulged but not encouraged. 
The suspicion that she may have passed him on his own road 
is a hideous wound to his vanity and pride. Unwilling to go 
openly to the studio and watch Diane at her easel, he takes to 
going there at night, as Diane soon discovers and is very near 
betraying, seeing in it, as she at first hopes, a late development 
of fatherly interest. The old man is too much of an artist not 
to recognize the value of her work and the fact that it proceeds 
from an original talent which plainly owes nothing to his train- 
ing or traditions. Worse still, he judges correctly, for the first 
time in his life, such of his own canvases as still hang on the 
walls, and finds them “as atrocious as they were painful to him.” 
‘Madame Mairet’s analysis of the mental states of the old painter 
at this period seems painfully real. Never having loved any one 
but himself in his life, this love tortures him cruelly in his help- 
less age. He hates this art which makes his own seem an- 
tiquated, and he hates the author of it. And on the night 
when Diane’s portrait is finished, in an access of envious spite, 
he passes his sleeve over her frail pastel, reducing it to a dirty, 
whitish mass. And, as he tries to, give his malice the effect of 
accident, paralysis once more lays its hand on him, and there 
he dies. 

Enough of a story might have been made of this alone. 
But the author had not yet fully elaborated her theme. Diane 
was to suffer still more deeply from that new form of masculine 
jealousy which is treading hard upon its older, better-known, 
and once almost sole development. - She marries, and from 
mutual love, another artist, and finds in him another jealous 
rival when her successes threaten to surpass his. Though her 
love is great enough to make her try to abnegate her indi- 
viduality and become “only a wife,” as she should have been 
“only a daughter” in an acceptation of those relations which is 
passing, the struggle to do so, when complicated by an infidelity, 
not of the heart but of the senses, on the part of her husband, 
becomes too much for her and she again resumes her beloved 
work in secret. Virtual separation follows, which Diane will not 
terminate when Bernard becomes “repentant,” even though his 
repentance is accompanied by a magnanimous willingness that 
she shall use her talent as she will. “I do not love you,” she 
replies to his protestations. “I will not become your wife again 
from a sense of duty. I placed my ideal too high; you lowered 
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it; there is nothing left.” In the end, however, Diane’s love 
rekindles; the tie made by their child is strong; moreover, being 
a Frenchwoman, she feels too readily the force of M. Limes’s re- 
mark when, in reply to her charge that Bernard had “ betrayed 
her shamefully,” he says: “What can you do about it now? 
You are not going to judge us men as you would judge yourself, I 
hope.’ Some day, let us hope, when women generally become 
seriously inspired to conquer the right to their own individuality, 
this sentiment too will be recognized by them as the chief bar 
to their success, but also as one which it rests indispensably on 
them, and them alone, to put away. 

Marie Bashkirtseff’s Letters,* vivacious and clever as they are, 
add little to the knowledge of her personality gained from her 
Journal. They are less frankly egotistical, as might have been 
expected; but it is the outside of the same inside that she and 
her friends were anxious to reveal before. It must be said in 
their excuse, or justification, that neither is commonplace. How 
real was her intention to make the public her confidant in the 
interests of art, is shown by a curious anonymous letter she sent 
to Edmond de Goncourt the same year she died, and which 
apparently elicited no response. In it she offers him this Jour- 
nal as material, stipulating only for profound secrecy on his part, 
as she “resides in Paris, goes into society, and the people whom 
she mentions are all living.” M. de Goncourt, one may con- 
jecture, probably experienced some pangs later on for having 
shown the cold shoulder to so much generosity, pleading merely 
to expend itself. In the same year she carried on a witty but 
not at all compromising correspondence with another author 
whose works she admired, and wrote to Zola, saying that she 
had read every word he had published, and “cherished the im- 
possible dream of an epistolary friendship” with him. This also 
appears to have gained no response. All these letters were 
anonymous, as were two she sent a year earlier to “M. Alex- 
andre D ,’ presumably Dumas. In this, after asking him to 
“be for once the spiritual director of a woman who desires to 
consult you as she would a priest, regarding a serious matter,” 
she tells him that in his books he seems “to be as great and 
good as possible,” and that if he shows himself scornful now, he 
will destroy one of her “most cherished illusions,” and proposes 
a meeting at the “ball of the Opera House, the only place 
where I can see you.” With a difference, these letters remind 





* Letters of Marie Bashkirtsef. Translated by Mary J."Serrano. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 
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one of those inflicted on the Duke of Wellington by Miss J. 
Dumas would seem to have met her with a serious rebuke, 
which she acknowledges in a second and curious epistle wherein 
she says: “ The guidance of which I stand in need I shall ask 
from Him who suggested to me the thought of asking it from 
you. . . . I shall see you, doubtless, on Saturday at the 
Chamber,” she concludes. “The divorce law will be proposed. 
Apropos of divorces, I announce to you that of my admiration 
from your person.” 

An excellent book, well written and most interesting, is Mr. 
James Jeffrey Roche’s Story of the Filibusters.* It forms one of 
Fisher Unwin’s “Adventure Series,” but is published in this 
country by Macmillan & Co. Besides giving a full account of 
the various attempts made by Walker, “the gray-eyed man of 
destiny,” to establish his own rule in Nicaragua with a view to 
aid the slave-holders of our Southern States in maintaining the 
“peculiar institution,” it also presents a brief but graphic sketch 
of earlier filibusters, from the Norsemen down. The latter and 
most amusing half of the book is occupied by an abridgment of 
the biography of Colonel David Crockett, the last survivor of 
the Alamo, and as to his real self almost a myth, so much has 
the actual man been obscured by the traditional “ Davy Crock- 
ett.” As a matter of fact, he is better worth knowing and quite 
as irresistibly droll. 

Felicia + seems a curious sort of book to be produced by a 
young lady of twenty-three, which is said to have been Miss 
Fanny Murfree’s age when it was written. Clever it undeniably 
is, both in plan and execution, but in neither is it novel. The 
theme, indeed, reminds one of that charming Russian story, 
Asbein, where an ill-assorted marriage somewhat like that imag- 
ined by Miss Murfree was handled in a much more convincing 
manner. The chief difference is that Boris Lensky and Natalie 
were a real man and a real woman, while Hugh Kennett and 
Felicia fall into quite another category. Unlike those juvenile 
precocities of whom Olive Schreiner and Rudyard Kipling are 
the most modern and convincing specimens, but among whom 
Amélie Rives must also, be counted, Miss Murfree produces the 
impression of having been born old in taste and judgment, and 
of not having been able to correct the mistake by genuine first- 
hand observation or spontaneity of feeling. Still, she writes so 


* The Story of the Filibusters. By James Jeffrey Roche. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
+ Felicia. A Novel. By Fanny N. D. Murfree. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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well that, when she shall have thrown off her allegiance to Mr. 
Henry James, and descended from what has at present very 
much the air of the teacher’s desk, there is no saying that she 
may not in time find her way back to the true fountain of youth, 
direct contact with nature. 

It is impossible that Mr. Fuller’s book* should ever be popu- 
lar, but it is certain that it will long be a favorite among people 
of cultivation who enjoy delicate satire and relish a good literary 
style. Though it can hardly be said that the satire of The 
Chevalier of Pensiert-Vani is at all times delicate, yet in the 
main it is so. Rancorous it never is, for when Mr. Fuller be- 
comes indignant or disgusted, he at once ceases to be satirical 
and says plainly what he means. For example, when speaking 
of the “once-lovely convent-isle of Sant’ Elena,” and the way 
in which Italy, “the Modern, the United,’’ and the “brutal 
Progresso” have “trampled the olive down, together with a 
hundred other gracious and tender things,” his indignation is 
too great and honest to permit him either to grin or to 
smile. 

The story of the book is a slight one, but inasmuch as it is 
but a line on which to hang many exquisite pictures of Italian 
scenery and modern Ifalian life among the upper classes, whose 
pursuits are mainly artistic, this does not matter. The most 
amusing chapter is that which gives an account of the discovery 
of the “Iron Pot” that was unearthed one day in the garden 
of “San Sabio,” and became the subject of much dispute among 
German and Italian archeologists, some of whom contended that 
it was of Etruscan make in pre-historic times. The Iron Pot 
threatened even to dissolve friendly relations between Italy and 
Germany, but was finally shown to be no oider than Garibaldian 
times. This chapter suggests some of the best of Carlyle’s sa- 
tirical work, and is exceedingly clever. Zhe Chevalier of Pen- 
stert-Vani is, in fact, a remarkably clever piece of writing 
throughout. 

It would be little for one who has never found Mr. George 
Moore otherwise than offensive as a novelist, to say that as a critic 
he is a much pleasanter companion. Everything in his volumet 
of /mpressions and Opinions is entertaining, and for the most part 
well put. He has a faculty of imparting his impression and 
sharing his knowledge of a book, a picture, a man, between 
whom and his reader he is the sole connecting link, which is 

* The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani. By Henry B. Fuller. Boston: J. G. Cupples. 


+ Impressions and Opinions. By George Moore. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the product, one must suppose, of a keen, sympathetic knowledge 
of his subject united to a perfectly clear mental conception of 
it, and of his own means of rendering it. He is not, perhaps, 
eminently persuasive—one may retain, if he has it already, his 
preference for the French art of the nineteenth century above 
the English art of the eighteenth, in face of Mr. Moore’s verdict 
to the contrary, but at all events he will not fail to understand 
his convictions and his expressed grounds for them. In style he 
is not oppressively literary, and seldomer than most. critics who 
are encouraged to collect their fugitive essays from the periodi- 
cal press does he make an isolated’remark so individual or so 
epigrammatic that its form remains inseparable from its sub- 
stance. It is he, nevertheless, who says that “to succeed in 
England you must offer a new reading of the Book of Genesis; 
to succeed in France you must offer medals.” And again, in 
writing of “Art for the Villa,’ “Of the many enigmas which 
life offers for our distraction, I know none more insoluble than 
the prices artists put on their pictures.” 

A second translation from Sefiora Pardo Bazan’s realistic 
novels* of contemporary life confirms an impression gained 
from its predecessor, A Christian Woman. A good Christian, 
if one may judge from her total attitude’ towards the doctrine, 
morality, practices, devotions, and professional teachers of Catho- 
licity, she seems to wish to aim a blow from that stand-point in 
favor of a greater equality in marriage than she has found preva- 
lent. That, at all events, is what we read between the lines of 
Lucia’s Wedding Trip, as we read it in the history of Car- 
men’s pitiful venture into matrimony. Divorce is a sin and as 
impossible as adultery to a Christian woman, Sefiora Pardo 
Bazan seems to say, and therefore, fathers and spiritual directors, 
take greater heed how the Christian girl contracts marriage! 
Do not give her purity and innocence into the hands of corrupt 
and vicious husbands, and then hope for all the graces of the 
sacrament. Only the highest Christian virtue can stand that 
test, and the most that can be hoped for, ordinarily, is that the 
living holocaust shall lie quietly on the altar and endure in 
silence the pangs of a burning against which she should have 
been guarded as if it were a sin instead of a sacrifice. The very 
docility with which she accepts your teaching as to her duty as 
a wife, should enlist you, who are men, to guard her innocence 
more sacredly. Lucia is charmingly painted. So are the delight- 
ful glimpses given by the author of life in northern Spain, and 


* 4 Wedding Trip. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. New York : Cassell Publishing Co. - 
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such health resorts as Vichy and Biarritz. Her talent has great 
distinction and her hand is very sure. 

One of the brightest and most entertaining novels* we have 
seen in many months is Maarten Maartens’ An Old Maid’s Love. 
One does not read a dozen lines of its first chapter without ar- 
riving at the persuasion that he has come upon a new flavor 
and a pleasant one. There are a thousand fine things in it, both 
as to matter and manner, but the best of all is the portrait of 
that wrong-headed, right-hearted, delightful, Calvinistic old maid, 
Suzanna Varelkamp. The story is too long and too complicated 
to be retold in the most elementary fashion; moreover, the Me- 
phisto, the evil genius of Suzanna’s life and that of the darling 
nephew who is her love, is what the old lady calls “an idola- 
trous child of Rome,” and very far from being a credit to her 
religion. But the moral lesson of the book is good notwith- 
standing, and for freshness and charm, and a certain knowing- 
ness concerning human nature in out-of-the-way aspects, it would 
be hard to match it among recent novels. There are some curi- 
ous situations in it—as, for example, where Suzanna, after thank- 
ing God in all sincerity that it was impossible for her to kill her 
dangerous guest, is only saved from the consummation of that 
crime by sheer accident and a good deal of warm water. And 
again when, in her attempt to save Arnout’s honor and his soul 
by making his actions conform to her private notions of how 
alone that salvation can be effected in the circumstances he has 
created, she goes to the Count de Mongelas and buys his con- 
sent to divorce his wife at the sacrifice of all her fortune. 
Good, too, is her return upon herself when at last God has 
been gracious to her, Arnout has come back repentant, and the 
woman she has hated has heaped coals of fire upon her head. 


“ «She is a better woman than I,’ she said; ‘she, the wicked 
creature, is a better woman than I. She lived more truly, more 
straightly than I. I love him, and I have been working hard to 
mould his lot as I thought best. And whether the means be 
right or wrong, what has it mattered to me as long as I could 
have my own way, and do as I thought best? Yes, that is what 
it has always been: as I thought best. Even murder, if I 
deemed that it would attain what I thought best. And if I 
thought my best was better, then the world was mad, and God 
was wrong. And what has my wisdom led to from the begin- 
ning? I have built up with all my labor the very things I de- 
sired to destroy. It was I who sent the lad forth from his home 
in the very moment when I was yearning to retain him. And 


* An Old Maia’s Love. By Maarten Maartens. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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it was I who was welding the chain which must fetter him for 
ever at the moment when this woman was loosening it to let 
him free. Oh, the unwisdom of our wisdom when it begins to 
doubt of conscience, when it tells us and reasons out to us that 
evil is not evil because it leads to good! Oh, the wretchedness 
of going wrong!’ : 

“She sat for a long time undisturbed in the silence, alone with 
her thoughts. Then she got up from the table and went to a 
little cupboard in the corner, and took up a Bible which lay 
there. She opened it at the fifty-first Psalm, and she read the 
Psalm through solemnly without flinching. During all these 
troubled weeks she had calmly continued her reading, but she 
had shrunk, with a nameless feeling of terror, from that agonized 
cry of the repentant King of Israel. It was the Psalm which 
Arnout had whistled on the summer evening when he wandered 
down the lane, and came upon the carriage upset in the middle 
of the road. She shrank from it; from the tune, from the 
words, from the awful, overwhelming, ‘Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O God.’ And now, with its meaning sinking deep 
into her spirit, with all the reminiscences of that fateful evening 
returning upon her, she read it through sorrowfully, calmly, from 
end to end.” 


Philippa* is a pretty: little tale, laid for the most part in cer- 
tain well-known Normandy coast, resorts, like Trouville and Vil- 
lers-sur-Mer, which are sketched in with a good deal of verisimili- 
tude. Belonging to the “ Unknown” series, it is, of course, full 
of mystery of a not very impenetrable nature, and, her griefs 
terminating blissfully by the time she is twenty, Philippa makes 
quite as good a thing of life as if she had not been handicapped 
at the start by a—but it would be unfair to reveal the mystery 
in that way. 

Miss Christine Faber has a great deal of cleverness and “go’ 
about her work, which will be sure to make it popular among 
the young people for whom and concerning whom she writes. 
Her latest story,t A Chivalrous Deed, though badly named, such 
a marriage as it characterizes not ranging properly under such a 
category, is amusing and full of incident. Would that it were 
also possible to describe this interest and fun as elevating or re- 
fining in its quality. Unfortunately, the best that can be said 
about it is that it is not morally harmful. As a specimen of 
book-making it could not easily be worse than it is, being full of 
gross errors of spelling, punctuation, and, in fact, of bad proof- 
reading of all descriptions. A writer who succeeds so well in 
making children interesting to each other, and who skirts so 


’ 


* Philippa ; or, Under a Cloud. By Ella. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
+ A Chivalrous Deed. By Christine Faber. New York: P. J. Kenedy. 
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cleverly the dangerous snare of “goodiness” while keeping well 
within the limits of goodness, would be a real and great accession 
to the ranks of Catholic literature could she prune her style and 
terrorize her publisher into giving her work a proper setting. 

Better in all those qualities wherein Miss Faber’s work is 
lacking, but less sparkling and vivacious, and more conventional, 
is a volume* of Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey’s containing Two 
Ways and Tomboy. Mrs. Dorsey is an old favorite with our 
young people, however, and these stories may be new only to 
the present writer. Each of them is entertaining and _ well- 
written. 

The series of articles in the Fortnightly Review concerning 
Russia, by E. B. Lanin, which turns out to be the collective sig- 
nature of several writers—writers with an astonishing evenness 
and similarity of style and sentiment be it said—-have been col- 
lected into a volume + and brought out by Benjamin R. Tucker. 
It forms a terrible indictment of a great nation. If the half of 
such papers as those entitled respectively “ Russian Prisons: the 
Simple Truth” and “Sexual Morality in Russia” are to be 
taken as a literal fact—and that is what: their writers claim and 
seem to establish by documentary evidence— it must be avowed 
that the horrors of hell itself could not easily surpass those al- 
ready existing upon earth. The Swedenborgian hell would be a 
Paradise compared with the terrible ¢¢ape prisons, in which con- 
victs of all sorts, as well as such guiltless members of their fami- 
lies as choose to accompany them into exile, are quartered on 
their way to Siberia. Certainly, the tale suggests the reflection 
by which of old King David governed his choice of punish- 
ments: that it is better to fall into the hands of God than into 
those of men. St. Catherine of Genoa hints the ‘same thing 
when she ‘says that man, when he abandons himself to evil, is 
worse than the devil, seeing that he has a body and can use it 
to such vile purpose. 

In other points, as for instance that of dishonesty, the indict- 
ment against a whole people on the score of such anecdotes as 
that which opens chapter iv. is like enough too sweeping. That 
instance, we are very sure, could be paralleled much nearer 
home without any one of us being willing to accept it as a 
proof of a general lack of common honesty among Americans. 
We remember the astonishment with which a woman of our ac- 
quaintance, who had established a flourishing business, received 


* Two Ways and Tomboy. By Anna H. Dorsey. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 
+ Russian Traits and Terrors. By E. B. Lanin. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 
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the effusive thanks of a large Boston firm with whom she had 
had extensive transactions. When their account was presented 
and examined, it became evident that the bill against her was 
less by a hundred dollars than it should have been, and she 
called their attention to the fact. One of the Boston men wrote 
her in terms so complimentary of her integrity, and at the same 
time so indicative of surprise that she should have been at pains 
to rectify a mistake in her favor, that she counted the praise so 
near an insult as to justify her in putting the pertinent question: 
“What, then, would you have done in my place?” Does one 
thence conclude that commercial morality is at a hopelessly low 
ebb in the United States? 

The paper on “The Jews in Russia” it would be well to 
read in connection with Professor Goldwin Smith’s article in the 
August issue of the orth American Review, “New Light on the 
Jewish Question,” wherein he points out that it is as a financier 
and usurer that the Jew is hated, and not as a deicide. The 
press of all European nations, Professor Smith says, is for the 
most part owned or largely subsidized by Jewish capitalists; 
hence, when it deals with moot questions between them and the 
Christians who feel that they are being eaten out of house and 
home by the Jew’s characteristic hunger after the goods of this 
world, its statements of fact should be taken with a grain of 
salt. Perhaps a walk down the length of Broadway, and a care- 
ful study of the business signs there by one who retains any 
recollection of the shop-fronts of thirty or forty years ago, would 
serve to intensify his appreciation of the points of the Worth 
American article. 


& 
a 





I.—THE BOOK OF JOB.* 


Professor Genung, of Amherst College, in this new study of 
the Book of Job, has fulfilled his task in both a reverent and a 
critical spirit. The sublime Book of Job is shrouded in a cloud 
of mystery. The period and author of the book, and the ques- 
tion as to its strictly historical character, have been matters for a 
controversy which is not yet determined, and perhaps never 
will be. 

Professor Genung’s opinion that it is an Epic Poem, by an 
unknown author contemporary with Isaiah, is ingeniously de- 
fended, and seems quite compatible with its inspiration if the 

*The Epic of the Inner Life. Being the Book of Job translated anew and accompanied 


with Notes and an Introductory Study. By John F. Genung. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
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poem is regarded as founded on a true -history. Without con- 
sidering any’ particular passages of doubtful rendering, we may 
say that the translation is correct, and it is certainly very good 
in a literary point of view. The interpretation and notes show 
much thought, and, although it cannot be expected that they 
should be regarded as an adequate exposition by Catholic 
scholars, we think they will be found: very serviceable in many 
ways to those who make this sublime book an object of special 
study. 


2.—BLESSED THOMAS MORE.* 


“He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath ex- 
alted the humble.” Surely we may well apply these words to 
the blessed martyr whose glorious name gives title to this excel- 
lent work of Father Bridgett. He was humble in his life and — 
dealings with his fellow-men, and so merited to be exalted to 
the martyr’s crown; having first been divested of the greatest 
honors which a man of the world could bear in the days when 
Blessed Thomas More lived, he was born again to everlasting 
life. 

We welcome this life coming from the pen of Father- 
Bridgett, whose valuable, accurate, and scholarly works we have 
had the pleasure of reading, some of them more than once or 
twice, and of noticing in these pages. When the life of Blessed 
John Fisher appeared we longed for that of Thomas More, 
and now we are hoping that God will spare our author to write 
the life of Blessed Margaret Pole. 

We have read many of the lives of the great chantellor, 
martyr, and patriot. A new one like this is a delightful month’s 
spiritual reading. The letters quoted and the extracts from 
some manuscripts unpublished hitherto give us a fiche insight 
into his character than we have had before. 

More was a man of the most profound humility, and it 
seems as if he practised it in an heroic degree. Consequently 
‘he was a man who had the highest respect for the authority of 
the church as the divine teacher. Had he not combined these 
two virtues in so close a union, he had never given his life for 
the faith. He was an illustrious example of a great genius con- 
trolled by reason, by piety, and the love of God. The world 


* Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, and Martyr 
under Henry VIII. By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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had no charms for him. When at court his heart was in the 
domestic circle. His world there was his family, and yet he was 
willing at the voice of God to leave his earthly love, and serve 
his country, and finally his -God, unto death. He never sought 
advancement, and when he was preferred to the highest office in 
the gift of his royal master, he discharged his duties with extra- 
ordinary wisdom and great simplicity. 

To the student who wishes to study the times of the Refor- 
mation in England Father Bridgett’s books are invaluable. To 
the layman of our day the life should be a hand-book. It is the 
life of a man in the world and not of it. A man twice married, 
with a family of children, and yet living the life of a confessor, 
and meriting to crown a work well done with the martyr’s palm. 
A man who served his country faithfully and well, but whose 
country was too ungrateful to give him the reward he deserved. 
We hope this book will circulate among Catholic lay people. 


3.-—A HISTORY OF THE WORSHIP OF GOD.* 


Divine Revelation, as the author of this book conclusively 
shows, teaches the necessity of divine worship. And this wor- 
ship, which is of obligation, he proves to be of two kinds, viz.: 
internal, or the homage of the mind and heart toward God, and 
the external, which, as he deduces from Holy Scripture, has 
from the beginning been divinely instituted, and has always 
been sacrificial. Beginning with the sacrifice offered by Abel, he 
gives a continuous history of the true worship of God until the 
institution by our Divine Lord of the Most Holy Sacrifice of 
the altar—the central glory of the Catholic Church. 

No one who reads this book can fail to see that the Holy 
Mass is the only form of Christian worship which links “the 
pure oblation” of the New Dispensation with the sacrifices of 
the Old. 

We most heartily second the wish of the devout author that 
this book may be extensively circulated among all Catholics, 
and particularly among the laity. Although not professedly a 
controversial work, it will be a great help in bringing non-Cath- 
olic believers of the Bible to a knowledge of the truth. 


* 4 History of the Worship of God. By Right Rev. L. De Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of 
Burlington, Vt. Burlington : The Free Press Association. 
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4.—FATHER CURTIS. * 


The author of TZydorne, Forgotten Heroines, and other charm- 
ing books, has, it seems to us, done no better work than this 
little biography of a very saintly man. The life of Father Cur- 
tis may be summed up in the following extract taken from one 
of his letters: “God delights in joy; it is one of the most cer- 
tain means to secure his favors.” And from the following 
descriptive of his penitents: “His confessional was thronged 
with his dear poor, who were his favorites—an assembly of 
poor, miserable, deaf, blind, lame, half-alive people, in many 
shapes and forms, all most sorrowful, and some quite repulsive.” 
A man of no mean learning, of a joyous, robust nature, he 
found his greatest happiness in ministering to the abject poor, 
so as well to merit the title of the “Apostle to the Poor.” 
And this we take to be a greater miracle of grace than those 
other miracles he is believed to have wrought, or that of the 
miraculous manifestation at his grave. 

He was an Irishman, born in 1794, and died in 1885 at the 
good old age of ninety-one. Most of his life was spent in Dub- 
lin after he became a priest, either as rector in Gardner Street, 
or as provincial. Apropos of his love for his countrymen, it 
may not be out. of place to quote a witticism contained in a 
letter of his to a friend on the loss of a parrot: “I offer my 
sincere condolence on the loss of the beautiful parrot. What a 
wondrous bird! It did more than O’Connell or Grattan ever 
could realize—it blended together in beauteous harmony the 
orange and the green.” Indefatigable in all good works for the 
raising up of the poor, he had a helping hand for all, lay or 
religious, engaged in God’s service. He held in particular and 
high esteem the Christian Brothers. 

He lived constantly in the presence of God. In one of his 
instructions to novices he says: “ All authority comes from God, 
and superiors are only his representatives. You should be 
superior to every superior; let God be your superior. He can- 
not mistake or forget. Try to please him. I wish to impress 
on your mind, and on the mind of every religious, that you 
must not be depending upon your superiors; you must learn to 
depend upon God alone, and not on creatures.” 


* The Life of Father John Curtis, of the Society of Jesus. By the author of TZ ydorne, 
etc. Revised by Father C. Purbrick, S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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5.—A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN.* 


The author has written a useful book for young men in a 
pleasant, confidential vein, and the title he has given it is a 
particularly taking one to the energetic youth of America. 
That “Young America” is energetic no one denies. That a 
vast amount of energy is wasted in the pursuit of false ideals, 
that aims are energetically pursued without any ideal at all, is 
sometimes the case even in America. Is it not the creed of 
certain modern philosophers that belief in the ideal is always to 
be reprehended? Father Feeny, however, without sharing this 
error, deals little in ideals. 

The book is both negative and affirmative. It tells why 
some young men do not “get on,” and why others do. It 
shows that it is not impracticable to mingle God in all our 
actions, and might very easily have shown that all the most truly 
successful men the world has ever seen, all the true benefactors 
of the human race, have been men of God. 

All in all, it is a book calculated to do good, and may be 
read with profit not alone by the class for whom it has been 
written, but by all teachers of youth as well. The strain of 
hopefulness in which the book is written is particularly pleasing. 


6.—AN EXPLANATION OF THE EPISCOPAL INSIGNIA. t 


This explanation of the episcopal insignia, by a Roman 
canon, need only be mentioned to recommend it sufficiently to 
all who are interested in Catholic rites, ceremonies, and vest- 


ments. 


7.—HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. ¢ 


A tiny booklet containing practical and sensible directions 
about hygienic habits and exercises. 


* How to Get On. By the Rev. Bernard Feeny. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 
+ De Insignibus LEpiscoporum Commentaria. 


New York: Fr. Pustet. 1891. 
t Health Without Medicine. Theodore H. Mead. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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‘* Were a wholesome book as rare as an honest friend, , 
To choose the book be mine: the friend let another take. ‘ 
Choose discreetly, and well digest the volume most suited to thy case, : 
Touching not religion with levity, nor deep things when thou art wearied.”— 7upper. 










‘“T am not a reading man. There was a time when I was 

fond of a good book, but I seldom open one now.” The | 
speaker was a middle-aged, good-humored man. His name was 
Paul Carrollton. : 

“Nor I, Paul,” exclaimed his companion. “My business ab- 
sorbs the most of my time, and whenever I happen to have a 
leisure half-hour, I find quite enough in the daily papers to in- 
terest me.” 

“The daily papers,” observed the third speaker—a tall, well- ° 
built, handsome young man—“are well enough in their way, 
from a worldly stand-point, but as sensible men, my friends—as 
I know you are—you must acknowledge that we were endowed 
with a mind for nobler—” 

“Hold on!” interrupted Paul; “stop right there, Francis. No 
polemical discussion under my roof this evening, if you 
please.” 

“You are mistaken, Paul, I assure you,” said the young man. 
“T hadn’t the remotest idea of introducing a theological subject. . 
Yet I am convinced that a few words on the question of 
healthy literature will not be out of place beneath your hospita- 
ble roof.” ’ ; 

The foregoing conversation took place in the cosey parlor of 
my friend and host, Paul Carrollton, in an important town in the 
State of New York. The immediate cause of the talk on read- 
ing was the somewhat abrupt appearance in our midst of a can- 
vasser for a New York publishing house, bearing a recently is- 
sued, bulky volume under his arm, for which he asked an exor- 
bitant price. 

Our young friend Francis was an enthusiast on the subject 
of good literature. 

“JT never saw such a-book-worm as you are, Francis,” ob- 
served Paul. 
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“T confess I have an unquenchable thirst, almost, for good, 
solid, healthful reading,” said Francis. “I prefer historical or 
scientific subjects, but I also find much profit and amusement in 
works of fiction, such as Newman’s Cadlista, Wiseman’s Fadiola, 
and Walter Scott’s historical novels.” 

“For my part,” exclaimed our host, “I am as willing as any 
man living to pay for a good book, if I could only be assured 
of its worth, but there is a great quantity of trashy literature 
sold nowadays in beautifully bound covers.” 

“JT agree with you there,” said Francis. “For the sake of 
my children’s morals, I wouldn’t allow one of them to go within 
a mile of such books.” 

“But,” said Paul, “how are we to distinguish between the 
good and the bad? Now you, Francis, belong to the same 
church as I do; so do our friends here; but with all due re- 
spect to you for your book knowledge, I must honestly say that 
I consider the prayer-book has quite enough good reading for 
me and for my family. Yes, sir; a man can pull through well 
enough, without bothering his head so much in search of book- 
* learning. That’s my argument, Francis. Don’t you think I’m 
near the mark?” 

“Your argument, Paul, will hardly bear inspection. What 
you say might have been more to the point some years back, 
when our fathers first came here. In those days, I must admit, 
the man who could barely write his name stood as good a 
chance of pushing his way ahead in the battle of life as the col- 
lege graduate of to-day. However, things have changed amaz- 
ingly since then; this is a more progressive age.” 

; “Francis, you are right. A man who has lived his life-time 

here in America must be pretty short-sighted if he fails to no- 
tice the wonderful change that has taken place in less than half 
a century.. And now you have mentioned it, I begin to think 
that a young man needs a well-informed head on his shoulders 
in this age of competition.” 

“You must also admit, Paul, that it would be a most diffi- 
cult task to make a young man bright and clear-headed with- 
out the aid of books. The diffusion of clear, sound literature 
is as essential to sustain the mental faculties of youth as eating 
is to their material existence.” I believe that good books are 
as necessary as wholesome food. 

“But,” said Paul, “how are we going to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad; and where are.our libraries? Just take 
this town of ours for example. I am an old citizen and a tax- 
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payer, and should know what I am talking about. Now, this 
town, as near as I can calculate, contains about ten thousand in- 
habitants. Well, at a close guess I suppose we may count here at 
least three thousand Catholics. Again I ask, Where are our 
libraries? It is true we have a public library, and I am one of 
the board of directors. It is a great benefit to our society peo- 
ple, but if you hunt the shelves for works relating to our Cath- 
olic literature, you'll have your journey for nothing.” 

“Can you inform me how many of our Catholic authors 
are admitted to that library?” asked Francis. \ 

“ Well, now, that’s a puzzler,” replied Paul; “but to be frank 
with you, I must say I haven’t the least idea.” 

“Can it be possible, Paul—an old citizen like you, a tax- 
payer, and a member of the board of directors. You astonish 


me. 
“Tt’s a fact, nevertheless, Paul. Before you questioned me I 


had never given the matter a thought.” 

“T venture to say,” replied Francis, “that we have only one 
Catholic representative among the directors, and that one is 
yourself, and you have done nothing to make them acquainted 
with the treasures of Catholic literature.” 

“Which shows how careless I have been,” said Paul. 

“My advice is,” answered Francis, “that you introduce this 
question at the next meeting of the board of directors, and any 
information they may require as to books by Catholic authors, 
to be placed on their shelves, can be obtained by addressing the 
Columbian Reading Union at 415 West 59th St., New York City. 
Just make a memorandum of that in your note-book, and 
do not forget to use it at the next meeting of the board. I am 
proud to say we enjoy a better state of affairs in our town. 
We have made quite an advance there.” 

“This town,” said Paul, “is about a century or so behind 
the age, I should judge. The wheels of progress seem to have 
come to a stand-still here; the axle-tree wants a thorough 
greasing, in my opinion. But to come to the point. What 
change is this you speak of respecting our Catholic literature in 
your town?” 

“Oh!” said Francis, “I was sbint to allude to our Reading 
Circle.” 

“*Reading Circle!’” echoed Paul. 

“Reading Circle; that is the name of our club.” 

-“Turn on the gas, Francis, if you please, for I am as much 
in the dark as ever.” 
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“The Reading Circle of which I speak is associated with 
our parochial library. It was established but a short time since, 
but it has proved to be a wonderful success.” 

“Who was the founder of your Reading Circle?” inquired 
Paul. 

“We owe much of our success,” replied Francis, “to the 
Columbian Reading Union.” 

“«The Columbian Reading Union!’” exclaimed Paul. “Is 
that another society ?”’ j 

“Certainly,” said Francis. ‘Don’t you remember that I 
called your attention to it when speaking of the board of 
directors?” 

“How stupid I am!” said Paul. “So you did. And I also 
made a note of it. Well, you say your Reading Circle has been 
aided by the Columbian Reading Union? Explain how?” 

“Yes,” said Francis, “you must know that the central or- 
ganization was established in New York by the Paulist Fathers 
for the diffusion of wholesome literature. The Reading Circle to 
which I belong is one of its branches. The movement awakened 
interest in all directions, and now there is scarcely a town or 
city of any pretension without its Catholic Reading Circle.” 

“God speed the good work!” cried Paul excitedly; “that is 
the fervent wish of my heart.” 

“Tt zs a good work,” continued Francis, “and merits the 
success it has already achieved. Our young people need no 
longer speak of Catholic literature as if it were something worth- 
less. Every Reading Circle in the country is supplied by the 
Columbian Reading Union of New York with guide-lists, enu- 
merating the works of our best writers.” 

“It is an excellent plan, Francis, and I don’t wonder at its 
success. Now just think how many there are of us Catholics in 
the United States who up to this period have lain fallow, as it 
were, where our literature was concerned; but as far as human 
foresight can go, I see in this new movement a means of extri- 
cating ourselves at last from the Dismal Swamp of neglect. 
But what is the reason that we are still without a Reading Cir- 
cle in this miserable, snail-paced old town of ours?” 

“ Remember,” said Francis, “that Rome was not built in a 
day, and you know it is never too late to mend. Your Reading 
Circle has already been thought of.” 

“Thought of!” exclaimed Paul; “what does that signify?” 

“To hasten matters,” said Francis, “I saw Father M this 
very afternoon; he intends to organize a Reading Circle next 
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Sunday. What do you think of that, Paul? I see the news has 
had a talismanic effect on your features already. A moment or 
two ago your face was as long as a fiddle. There is a spark of 
life left in this plodding old town after all, you see; for in about 
a fortnight from now your Reading Circle will be in full swing, 
shining forth like a bright star in a dark sky.” 

“Francis, my dear fellow,” cried Paul, starting from his seat, 
his face beaming with delight, “you have made me as great an 
enthusiast on the question of good reading as yourself. Think 
of what a benefit it will be to our growing-up boys and girls, 
as well as a source of pleasure to ourselves!” 

“The Reading Circle,” said Francis, “will also be hailed as a 
boon by the writer and publisher, as well as by the reading pub- 
lic in general. A noted Catholic writer has said: ‘The author 
who writes a Catholic story in this country has no audience, 
and no publisher; secular publishing houses will not take his 
books, and religious ones cannot afford to take them. They do 
not pay the publisher, even when the author has paid half 
the price of publication.” 

“Well, now, that’s pretty hard,” said Paul. “I don’t see, for 
the life of me, why any ‘writer who is obliged to exercise his 
brains for the welfare of humanity should be left out in the 
cold for the want of proper support, any more than the man 
that digs in the mine or guides the plough. For my own part 
—although, as I have already observed, I am not much of a 
reading man—I have always had a special admiration for. the 
author whose writings afforded me either pleasure or instruc- 
tion.” 

“Such an avowal,” said Francis, “does credit to you. This 
question of reviving and encouraging the growth of our own 
literature to-day reminds me forcibly of a somewhat similar topic 
which was agitated more than half a century ago. One of the 
most gifted writers of that period, in advocating the require- 
ments of art in Ireland, asks the following question: ‘ Where 
is your Temple of Art?’ He then instances the support given 
to art by the rulers of other nations; but assuming that it 
may be contended that in the Emerald Isle the professions of 
painting and sculpture are not of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify the serious contemplation of collecting funds for the pur- 
pose of erecting an Irish National Gallery and School of Arts, 
he writes thus: ‘Egypt is a wilderness; we only remember that 
she was. But of our recollections of her old name which is the 
most lively—the most interesting? which most absorbs our sym- 
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pathy, commands our respect? Is it our recollection of her 
wealth, her commerce? No! it is her mind, and not her wealth; 
her philosophy, and not her arms; her arts, and not her com- 
merce. Her foster-child, Greece, has left us a greater variety of 
models for admiration. Her laws, her arms, her poets, orators, 
heroes, either were more distinguished, or history has better de- 
fined or transmitted them to us. 

“JT respect the talents of the painter and the sculptor as 
much as any man,” said Paul, “but in my humble opinion the 
writer of a good book is as much entitled to admiration as 
either of them.” 

“T agree with you,” said Francis; “and if it was right for an- 
cient Greece and Rome to honor art, science, and literature in 
the early ages of the world, is it not right and proper that we 
of the old faith should be equally proud to encourage the 
Catholic writer of to-day? Or is civilization tending backward?” 

“Tt looks very much as if we were inclined that way, Fran- 
cis. The mighty dollar appears to be the magnet of attraction. 
Now, if we who are hunting after worldly wealth—I include my- 
self, you see—could only realize the fact that a genuine book is 
of more solid value than a nugget of gold—”’ 

“An American writer,” said Francis, “in the early part of 
this century summed up the value of good books in these 
words : . 


, 99 


““In the best books great men talk to us, give us their most 
precious thoughts, and pour their soul into ours. God be thanked 
for books! They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the 
true levellers. They give to all who will faithfully use them the 
society, the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our 
race. No matter how poor I am, no matter though the prosper- 
ous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, if the 
sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof; 
if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
shakspere to open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine-for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though ex- 
cluded from what is called the best society in the place where 
I live.’ ” 


“The Reading Circle you speak of is like a rainbow of 
hope,” said Paul; “but give me an idea of the plan you have 
adopted.” 

“The plan of our Reading Circle is simply this,” replied 
Francis: “each member is to pay one dollar for initiation, the 
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money to be used in buying books. The fly-leaf of each book 
contains a prifted list of members, arranged according to resi- 
dence. To every member will be sent one or two books, which 
may be retained two weeks, and must then be passed to the 
one whose name follows on the list; all books to be passed 
the first and fifteenth of each month, and the dates when re- 
ceived and when passed to be noted by each member. In the — 
forming of a club,” continued Francis, “it is necessary to avoid 
too heavy reading, which would soon discourage all but those 
above the average literary taste. Books of fiction should be cir- 
culated with more solid work.” 

“How are your meetings conducted?” inquired, Paul. “I 
suppose they afford you sufficient enjoyment?” 

“They please me immensely,” replied Francis. “I can truth- 
fully say, that the time is spent pleasantly and profitably at the 
regular meetings of our Reading Circle. The exercises begin 
with the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. This 
is followed by quotations containing good, wholesome thoughts 
that impress the members in the course of their readings. The 
readings are selected from a literary stand-point; hence standard 
periodicals are frequently consulted. For instance, every month 
at least one selection from THE CATHOLIC WORLD is rendered. 
The members subscribe to this magazine and circulate it weekly, 
so that each member in turn is supplied with a copy. An origi- 
nal story was given as a Christmas contribution at one of our 
meetings. Sometimes, however, we devote the whole evening to 
one special subject, or one celebrated character, such as Shak- 
spere, Longfellow, or St. Patrick, A modern author, whose 
works are familiar to most Catholic readers, in describing what 
our young people must have, says: 


““How much better is it not for them to read good books, 
and wholesome books, and solid books, under proper guidance, 
than to devour indiscriminately all kinds of printed matter? In 
the one case, whatever they read will assist in forming the mind 
or building up the character; in the other, naught comes of it 
all but distraction, waste, and loss of time. Why devour trash 
when all the great writers and thinkers and singers of the world 
are at their disposal to inspire them with noble thoughts and 
glorious aspirations ?’” 


“My dear Francis,’ said Paul, “I am delighted to have had 
the pleasure of this evening’s conversation. You have expanded 
my mind with new ideas, for I really believe that, like Rip Van 
Winkle, it has been under the influence of a twenty years’ sleep 

VOL. LIII.—60 
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until you have disturbed its slumber. You have broken the spell 
at last, and opened my eyes to the blessed light of day.” 

“T am glad,” said Francis, “that I have been fortunate 
enough to make one convert at least. Your snail-paced, slow- 
coach old town, Paul, as you term it, is at length on the sure 
road to success, and will soon have many an ardent supporter of 
studious reading, now that you are about to set the example. 
It has been said that our Catholic literature, like the grand old 
Celtic language, was either dead or forgotten; but, thank 
Heaven, we are now able to fling back the lie! Adready our 
traducers begin to realize the mettle we are made of. A glori- 
ous era is at length dawning before us. Our long-neglected 
writers, whose luminous pens have spread the light of truth in 
characters of gold, are becoming better known, and their works 
are receiving more attention from printers and publishers. It is 
no longer‘necessary for a Catholic atthor to ‘become a color- 
less, lifeless “ttérateur, or else to follow false gods, become un- 
Catholic, and wallow in the muck of realistic popularity.’ Every 
thinking Catholic will hail the movement as the first one to give 
the Catholic writer hope of having a little home where he may 
securely tend the vine and olive and uproot the noxious 
weed. 

“Long may the Columbian Reading Union continue to wield 
its potent influence, as the advance guard in the crusade for the 
spread of Catholic literature in the United States! No depart- 
ment of its work is more important than that of trying to secure, 
through the united efforts of Reading Circles, a suitable recogni- 
tion of Catholic authors in every public library.” 


B. O. C. 
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DURING the past month the mail brought us many hearty 
and outspoken words of congratulation and encouragement, the 
result of the announcement in our last issue of the changes in 
the fortunes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD which point so clearly 
to greater efficiency and give so unmistakable an assurance of 
greater success. This issue of the magazine is the first that 
comes from its new, its own home, THE COLUMBUS PRESS. 
And though there have been delays inseparable from conditions 
that involve moving, new machinery, and new employees, the 
work produced is of a quality that will bear comparison with 
the best of our contemporaries, not only in matter, but also in 
typography. It must be plain to all our readers that the magazine 
is beautifully printed from its brand-new dress of type. It is 
true that this feature of fine typography is but a means to the 
end and aim of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, but in these days es- 
pecially the cause of Truth cannot ignore and must enlist every 
aid of this character. 


& 
> 





And so everything already augurs success in this new venture 
of the magazine. The Publisher, however, wishes to call the at- 
tention of his readers to a fact which he regards of special sig- 
nificance at the present time. It is certainly as happy a coinci- 
dence as it was unexpected to find that the first sheets that 
came off the new press of THE CATHOLIC WORLD contained 
that chapter in the Life of Father Hecker which embodied all 
his ideas on the subject of the Apostolate of the Press. 
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The Publisher asks his readers to give that chapter a careful 
study. All that he has ever said of the value of Printer’s ink as 
a vehicle for Divine truth has been derived from the words, 
spoken and written, of the great man who founded THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, and it may be of interest to note that in the plan 
and scope of the new COLUMBUS PRESS one of his ideals has 
been realized, one of his prophecies has been fulfilled. The con- 
vent and the printing-office have been united. 
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The results of that union, the good that will thence be effect- 
ed, rest under God’s providence with us—with the reader as well 
as with the editors and publisher. Don’t say that this is the 
same old story, that the Publisher has repeated it again and 
again, and that it is high time to change. The Publisher thinks 
otherwise, and so will you if you examine your own conscience. 
He knows that he cannot say it too often and too strongly, 
that the best fruits of the work of the magazine are to be real- 
ized by its readers; that upon them rests its continuance, upon 
them rests the successful achievement of its purpose. He has 
not yet convinced all his readers of this truth; he has not yet 
brought it clearly home to you, dear reader of these lines, 
that you have a share and an important share in the work of 
the Apostolate of the Press. And he won’t change his key until 
he has convinced you of this, until he has made you feel the 
pressure of your duty in this respect. 


» 
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Don’t allow yourself to think that somebody else can do this 
better than you, for this would be self-deception and you would 
not permit the thought in any other matter of pure business or 
even charity. As a reader of THE CATHOLIC WORLD you have 
a share in the good it can accomplish, you are a_ stock-holder 
in the company of all those who in one way or another work to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. And if your 
interest is genuine, you must and will do whatever falls in your 
way to boom that stock and secure the highest dividends at 
the Great Reckoning. Don’t hide the magazine in a napkin; 
put it out at interest. Let it become known—for though it has 
now been in existence some twenty-seven years, it is surprising 
to find how many otherwise well-informed Catholics there are 
who are ignorant of its very existence, or who at least know 
nothing of the aims and purposes of its publication. 


» 
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All this, I repeat, has been said before, but the almost daily 
experience of the Publisher makes it clear that it cannot now 
be said too often, especially as the managers of the magazine 
have now undertaken the burden of debt and increased expense 
in order the better to secure the realization of the original plans 
of its founder. There are some of our readers who are already 
full of the spirit that should belong to those who see in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD something more than the profit that can 
come to themselves individually; there are those that find it an 
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aid to the pulpit in the battle for the cause of Truth. Of such 
is the gentleman who this year repeats his generosity of the 
past, remitting the price of a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine to be sent “where it will do the most good.” It would be 
out of place to state here the good that was the outcome of 
that expenditure last year; it would involve disclosures of too 
personal and local a character; but the magazine went to a 
South-western town where a priest is never seen, and it has 
already prepared the way for the Truth by the conquest it 
has made over Prejudice and by the demand it created in 
the place for books explanatory of Catholic doctrine. At the 
present moment the Publisher has on his desk an order for 
five different books on the Church’s teaching, to be sent to 
a little town in Iowa into which only one copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD finds its way. But it goes to an earnest and 
fearless Catholic layman and this order is the first-fruits of 
his missionary spirit. It is something of this spirit that should 
possess you, dear reader, and the Publisher begs you to read 
and ponder that chapter in Father Hecker’s life in which he 
speaks of the Press and its opportunities for the cause of 
Truth, in this land particularly. 


~ 
> 





A recent writer in the Academy, in speaking of the evils 
wrought by biased and unscientific historians—evils so great 
that they often mean the deception of several generations of 
a trusting public—says that, while the operation of destroying 
these myths is not laborious, it is very thankless and is often 
unheeded. How often this has been the experience of the 
Catholic in argument with well-meaning Protestants needs no 
proving here; but the writer’s summary of the Luther “ Bible 
Myths” is so well put that we venture to quote it at 
length: 


“Take, for example, the whole range of Luther myths, and 
especially the Luther Bible myth. It used to be asserted, hard- 
ly forty years ago, that Luther refound the Latin Bible as a 
rare book in the Erfurt Library. This card-house toppled down 
so soon as it was demonstrated that the Vulgate had been 
printed in hundreds of thousands of copies within the first thirty 
years of the printing-press.) Then a new card-house arose— 
Luther had first given the Bible in the vernacular to the Ger- 
man people. This toppled down also when it was shown that 
the German Bible had been printed eighteen times before Lu- 
ther’s version appeared, and that his September Bible was but a 
slight modification of the old text. The next card-house was 
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the theory that the pre-Lutheran German Bible was not only 
due to Waldensian heretics, but that the very printers and illus- 
trations were tainted with heresy. Here there was plenty of 
scope for show of learning and for knitting hypothesis to hy- 
pothesis. The trials of Waldensians in Strassburg and Augsburg 
were drawn from the archives and printed alongside accounts of 
the early printers of these towns. The heretics were found to 
have Bibles in their pockets; what more natural than that they 
should have been on their way to take them to the printers? 
But not only the printers, the engravers were also ‘ Reformers 
before the Reformation’ for these sectarian historians !” 


Mr. Andrew Lang in Scribner's Magazine for this month has 
a somewhat summary way of disposing of the difficulty of advis- 
ing “a course of reading.” “ Distrust a course of reading,” he 
says. “People who really care for books, read all of them. 
There is no other course.” When one remembers that this 
piece of advice is addressed to the young, its wisdom can be 
questioned in spite of Mr. Lang’s acknowledged place as a 
guide in matters literary. 

Of interest to teachers is the latest addition to Dr. Rolfe’s 
“English Classics for School Reading,” a series of Zales from 
Scottish History, selected from the works of standard authors. 
The tales are carefully graded and annotated, and the series is 
in the liné of the plea made by Mr. George E. Hardy in the 
July issue of the Educational Review for the abolition of the 
ordinary “reader” from the school-room, and the substitution 
of reading matter that has rank as literature, properly graded 
and prepared for children. Mr. Hardy speaks from experience 
both of the evils of the old system and a careful and prolonged 
trial of the new plan in his own school, and we earnestly recom- 
mend the reading of his article to all those of our readers who 
have an interest in school work. 

The Will and the Way Stories is the title of a recent volume 
by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, the wife of the famous Path- 
finder. It is a collection of her adventures in the early days 
when her husband was a power in the Far West. D. Lothrop 
Co. publish the volume. 

Macmillan & Co. have just issued the first part of a new 
Dictionary of Political Economy edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
on the same lines as Sir George Grove’s well-known Dictionary 
of Music. 

Major Wissmann, the writer who gave such striking testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the Catholic missionaries in Africa as 
compared with the labors of the Evangelical bodies, is about to 
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issue, through Messrs. Chatto & Windus of London, another 
book of African travel, which he calls My Second Journey 
through Equatorial Africa. 

It is announced that Mr. Walt. Whitman will write no 
more. He has completed his peculiar literary work with his last 
book, entitled Good-by, my Fancy. 

Macmillan & Co., the publishers of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
work on Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, have issued another 
book by the same author, descriptive of the river Thames, un- 
der the title Zhe Stream of Pleasure. The work is enriched by 
ninety illustrations by the author. 

Harper & Bros. have published: 


A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. By James M. Ludlow, author of The Cap- - 
tain of the Janizartes. 

As We Were Saying. A volume of essays by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

The Uncle of an Angel and other Stories, by Thomas A. 
Janvier. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just issued: 


The Life of Father John Curtis, SJ. By the author of 
“ Tyborne.” 

The Memoirs of Richard Robert Madden, M.D. Edited by 
his son, Thotnas More Madden, M.D. 


The same firm announces: 

The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. With Selec- 
tions from his letters. By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 
Ireland and St. Patrick. A Study of the Saint’s Charac- 
ter, and of the results of his Apostolate. By the Rev. 

W. B. Morris, of the Oratory. 

Life of the Curé of Ars. From the French of the Abbé 
Monnin. Edited by the Cardinal-Archbishop of West- 
minster. A new and cheap edition. 

Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, SJ. By A. M. Clarke. 
(New volume. Quarterly Series.) 

The Spirit of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the French of the Rev. Fa- 
ther Xavier de Franciosi, of the same Society. 

Succat ; or, Sixty Years of the Life of St. Patrick. By 
the Very Rev. Mgr. Robert Gradwell. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Un COUVENT DE RELIGIEUSES ANGLAISES A Parts. Par l’Abbé 
F. M. Th. Cédoz. Paris: Victor Lecoffre; London: Burns 
& Oates. 

THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By Professor Rob- 
ert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 

LouRDES: HISTOIRE MEDICALE. Par Docteur Boissarie. Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 

THE LITTLE GRAIN OF WHEAT. Suggestions of Devotion. 
Compiled by F. A. Spencer, O.P. Boston: T. B. Noonan 
& Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


L’ANGELUS. Par Claude-Charles Charaux. Paris: Didot et Cie. 
La CIVILISATION ET LA PENSEE. Par C.-C. Charaux. Greno- 
ble: F. Allier Pére et Fils. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES F. Tracy. Albany: Argus Company. 

THE CHURCH AND POVERTY. By John Brisben Walker. 

KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Topeka: Hamilton 
Printing Co. 

VIOLET NEVIN: THE STORY OF A MIXED MARRIAGE. By her 
Uncle. Liverpool: J. C. Conolly. 











